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_ Six years ago the New—Cuurcu Review was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
changé of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. | 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 


and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which | 


may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 


The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 


Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs, 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to cal] out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”’ an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu Review is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’”’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its seventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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JOHN WORCESTER. 


’ JoHN WORCESTER was born in Boston, Feb. 13, 1834. 
To those acquainted with that city it may be interesting to 
know that his exact birthplace was a house in Phillips Place, 
a short court leading from Tremont Street, near Beacon 
Street, on the site now covered by Houghton and Dutton’s 
store. In 1835 his father built and occupied the dwelling 
No. 9 Louisburg Square, which was, for more than forty 
years thereafter, the family residence. There his childhood 
and youth were spent; and to that spot his early associates 
look back for their first memories of him. _ 

He was the sixth child amd second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Worcester, who filled so prominent a place in the 
history of the New Church, not only in Boston, but through- 
‘out the country, that no account of him is necessary here. 
His biography has been written by a competent hand, and 
the impress which he left on his times is widely known and 
recognized. He was in every sense a strong man — strong 
in character and purpose, strong in his perception of truth 
and in his loyalty to its requirements, strong to teach, and 
strong to lead. The best qualities of a Puritan ancestry 
were his in large measure. Firmness and courtesy were 
remarkably blended in him. He belonged toa ministerial 
family. His father, the Rev. Noah Worcester, was one of 
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the leaders in the Unitarian movement, which took place in 
Massachusetts early in the present century. Earlier ances- 
tors and two of his father’s brothers were also of the cler- 
ical profession. 

The friends of John Worcester, who were acquainted with 
his father, cannot fail to have noticed a strong resemblance 
between the two; but I am inclined to the opinion that his 
mother’s characteristics were fully as noticeable in him. 
Her maiden name was. Alice Clark, and she was the oldest 
child of John and Lydia (Sanderson) Clark, of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, six of whose seven children, as well as them- 
selves, became members of the New Church. She passed 
into the other world in 1848, and is remembered by few 
who are now living ; but her brothers, Calvin and Dr. Luther 
Clark, and her sisters, Mrs. Nathaniel Hobart, Mrs. Samp- 
son Reed, and Mrs. Timothy H. Carter, survived to times 
comparatively recent. All who knew them will testify to 
the sterling traits of character which they possessed. 
These, in Mrs. Worcester, were joined with a peculiar 
sweetness and affability, which brought her near to all with 
whom she came in contact. Her son John, as it always 
seemed to me, was like her in this respect. The gentleness 
of speech and manner which was so marked in him, was 
directly traceable to her. 

The home in Louisburg Square included a large house- 
hold. Eight children blessed the union of Thomas and 
Alice Worcester. Two of them died in childhood, and one, 
- Elizabeth, in early womanhood. The others, in the order 
of birth, were Miriam, who married the late Rev. Samuel 
F. Dike, of Bath, Maine; Benjamin, well known as a writer 
and as principal of the Waltham New-Church School ; Cath- 
arine, wife of the late Thomas Thacher; John, the subject 
of this sketch ; and Joseph, now and for many years pastor 
of a New-Church society in San Francisco. Besides these 
children, the family comprised some lady boarders, whose 
pecuniary assistance helped to eke out the pastor’s small 
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salary. Two, who remained there for many years, were 
Miss Margaret G. Cary and Mrs. Elizabeth J. Loring. Both 
of them were women of the highest intelligence, and de- 
voted members of the Boston Society. Their influence was 
always exerted for good; and the feeling towards them 
which John entertained, was shown by the fact that he gave 
their names, in whole or in part, to the two oldest of his 
children. Furthermore, the Worcester home was to a great 
extent the centre of New-Church life in Boston and vicin- 
ity. Visitors from all parts of the country were frequent 
guests; and for a long period meetings were held every 
Sunday afternoon in the parlors of the house for the study 
of the doctrines. 

My father, Sampson Reed, was a college classmate and 
roommate of Thomas Worcester, and received from him his 
first knowledge of the New Church. My mother was the 
sister of Mrs. Worcester, and the families lived in adjacent 
houses, which were built for their occupancy. So intimate 
was the relation between the two households, that a door- 
way was cut in the partition wall in the attic; and nothing 
was more common in those days than to see Dr. Worcester’s 
tall figure descending our chamber stairs on his way to my 
father's study. John was only ten months older than I, 
and the natural effect of the existing conditions was that 
we became the closest of boy friends. The first school 
which we attended was one maintained by the society, ex- 
clusively for New-Church children. Miss Statira Colburn, 
_ afterwards Mrs. Dr. Guernsey, of Philadelphia, was our ear- 
liest teacher. Later ones were the Rev. Edmund A. Bea- 
man, still living in Cincinnati at an advanced age, and the 
late Rev. Tilly B. Hayward. Afterwards we attended dif- 
ferent schools, he going to the English High School and I 
to the Latin School. He also for a time attended the latter 
school, but was in a different class from myself. Thus our 
paths diverged. Nor did they come together again, till we 
were both engaged in the work of the ministry. Yet all 
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the time we were in daily communication with each other, 
and our friendship never suffered any serious diminution. 

As I recall those boyhood days, and think of my friend 
as he then was, he stands in my mind as having been much 
like other boys. Neither of us at that time claimed to 
foster aspirations for spiritual usefulness; but we cherished 
worldly projects of the usual kind. That we were going to 
be farmers when we grew up, was settled beyond peradven- 
ture. This scheme advanced so far, that we laid by con- 
siderable of our modest allowance of spending money for 
the purchase of our prospective farms. But, as our studies 
went on, we became interested in other matters, and the 
farms remained unpurchased. Though not after the first, 
together at school, we belonged to the same Sunday-school 
class for an indefinite period. We also shared other phases 
of church life. As members of the choir, for instance, we 
began together as alto singers, and dropped, with our chang- 
ing voices, first to tenor, and finally to bass. 

I think it was before entering on his course in the Sab 
lish High School, say in 1846 or 1847, that John Worcester 
spent a short time— perhaps a year—in mercantile life, 
being employed as boy in a jewelry store on Washington 
Street. This was kept by two New-Churchmen, Messrs. 
Aaron L. Dennison and Nathan Foster. Mr. Dennison was 
afterwards distinguished as a pioneer in the manufacturing 
of watches by machinery, and died a few years ago in Bir- 
mingham, England, at an advanced age. Mr. Foster is still 
living at Springfield, Mass., and he writes that “the boy 
John Worcester was the same lovable character that has 
since made u$ all love him in his manhood.” 

The most prominent feature of Mr. Worcester’s education | 
prior to his entrance into the ministry, was his work at the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. There 
he spent three years, devoting himself chiefly to chemistry, 
anatomy, and physiology. By this time he had decided on 
his future profession, and held the opinion that a basis of 
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scientific knowledge was the best preparation for the teacher 
of New-Church truth. The usual academic course was 
therefore omitted by him. In after years he made up, in 
private study, by his remarkable diligence, for the loss sus- 
tained in not taking the regular college curriculum. As a 
scholar in the Bible languages and the Latin of Swedenborg 
he had few superiors among his New-Church brethren. 
There can be no doubt that his studies at the Scientific 
School were of great value to him. The knowledge which 
they gave him of the physical universe served as the ground- 
work of that exceptional insight into correspondences which 
he afterwards displayed. 

He was licensed to preach in the year 1856, being then 
twenty-two years old. Almost immediately his services 
were desired by the group of New-Church people living in 
Newtonville, then beginning to be settled as a suburb of 
Boston. His connection with that place continued without 
interruption to the end of his earthly life. Meanwhile the 
church prospered under his care. In 1869, after meetings 
’ had been held for twelve years in halls and private houses, 
a chapel was built and a society organized. Up to this 
time the minister and most of the congregation had been 
members of the Boston Society; and the writer distinctly 
calls to mind how, at every quarterly administration of the 
Holy Supper, they, as well as the similar worshipping bodies 
in Brookline and Waltham, would come by public or private 
conveyances to the mother church (there were then no Sun- 
day trains), for the sake of joining in the service. The 
letter of withdrawal from the Boston Society, written in 
February, 1869, and couched in the most affectionate terms, 
was signed by John Worcester and seventeen others. 

Most of our readers well know with what active and 
varied work the thirty years since that time were filled. 
For a while Mr. Worcester was not conspicuous in general 
gatherings of the church, and did not even attend the meet- 
ings of the Convention. He had no liking for the conflict 
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of jarring opinions, which in those days was more common 
than, happily, it has been since. But he did not long re- 
main in this kind of retirement. Since his father’s death 
in 1878, no other of our ministers has been more promi- 
nently before the church in various important capacities. 
He succeeded his father as instructor in theology, and later. 
as President, of the Theological School. In 1884 he was 
elected Vice-President of the Convention, and held that 
office for ten years, when the President, Rev. Chauncey 
Giles, having been removed to the other world, he was 
chosen his successor. In 1891 he became General Pastor 
of the Massachusetts Association, in place of Rev. Joseph 
Pettee, deceased. He has filled all these positions with 
signal ability. Quiet and dignified, thoughtful and clear- 
headed, he had just the traits necessary to make him an 
excellent presiding officer. It would not, perhaps, be safe 
for most persons occupying that position to speak as freely 
as he sometimes did from the chair; but what he said was 
always so judicious and timely as to seem more like the 
conclusion at which the assembly had voluntarily arrived, 
than an opinion of his own. 

He was preéminently a teacher, and greatly enjoyed the 
work assigned him in that capacity in the Theological 
School. Administrative duties were not so much to his taste, 
and he experienced a strong sense of relief, when, in 1895, 
after a year’s illness, he was, at his own request, relieved 
of the office of, President. But the teaching was continued 
with unabated interest almost tothe end. After resigning 
the Pastorate of the Newtonville Society and the General 
Pastorate of the Massachusetts Association, he still kept on 
with his classes at Cambridge and with his Sunday-school 
class at Newtonville, although his visits became less and 
less frequent, and soon ceased altogether. 

No summary of his life would be adequate, which did not 
make large account of his summers at Intervale. On a 
beautiful spot, commanding a fine view of the White Moun- 
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tains, a near relative of his wife had built a country home, 
which, during her life, was shared by the family, and, after 
her decease, passed into Mrs. Worcester’s hands. Here, 
for many years, the months from July till October were 
spent. Mr. Worcester was peculiarly susceptible to the 
influences of nature, and took a keen interest in the great- 
est and least things of the outer world. He was fond of 
trees and flowers, and of all forms of animal life. During 
a period of rest which he was obliged to take a few years 
before his death, he made a special study of birds. At 
Intervale he regularly held Sunday services, first in his 
house, and afterwards in a separate building erected on his 
grounds, and which he used as a study during the week. 
These services were an established feature of the place, and 
attracted large numbers of summer boarders, who seldom or 
never attended New-Church worship elsewhere. Among 
the native inhabitants also he was well known. Having a 
good knowledge of homceopathy, he found opportunity to 
apply it for their benefit, to no inconsiderable extent, yet 
always gratuitously. For this reason he was generally called 
throughout the neighborhood Doctor Worcester. The evi- 
dences of respect and affection felt for him by the humble 
country people were very marked. 

Though never a robust man, Mr. Worcester was wonder- 
fully industrious, and accomplished in his lifetime a vast 
amount of labor. Besides giving constant attention to his 
duties as Pastor, General Pastor, and President of the Con- 
vention, to say nothing of his work in the Theological 
School, already mentioned, he kept busy in various ways 
with his pen. For many years he supervised and edited 
the Rotch Edition of Swedenborg’s works. He wrote fre- 
quent articles which were published in the periodicals of the 
church, and books which have obtained an appreciative, if 
not a wide, circle of readers. Among the latter his works 
on the Correspondences of Animals and Plants and on 
“ Physiological Correspondences,” are probably the best 
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known. But the “ Lectures on Genesis and Exodus,” and 
the more recent work on “ Matthew’s Gospel” are, perhaps, 
equally valuable. All of them are remarkable for the pecul- 
iar insight into spiritual things, which has been already men- 
tioned as characteristic of him. Other smaller books were 
“ Lectures on the Doctrines of the New Church,” “ Lessons 
from the Psalms for the use of Children,” and “ Letters from 
Palestine.” Another volume of practical usefulness is his 
“Notes on Swedenborg’s Works,” which consists of com- 
ments and explanations on “ Heaven and Hell,” “ Divine 
Love and Wisdom,” “ Divine Providence,” “ Apocalypse Re- — 
vealed,” and “True Christian Religion.” No student of the 
above-named works can afford to be without these notes, 
which, although brief and general in their character, are 
always to the point, and furnish the needful beginnings to 
any more extensive future commentary. _ 

I apprehend that the demand for Mr. Worcester’s books 
will increase as time goes on. They will be seen to possess 
permanent value for all who have any deep interest in New- 
Church doctrines. It is impossible to conceive of writings 
more transparently expressive of their author’s character, 
or of the atmosphere in which he lived. They reflect his 
own profound belief in the spiritual world and the internal 
sense of Scripture. He writes as one to whom things spir- 
itual are absolutely real. No time is wasted in arguments 
to prove their reality. But he quietly expounds them, as if 
they were the same meat and drink to others that they are 
to himself. Yet there is nothing dogmatic or assertive in 
his style of writing — nothing to suggest a claim, on his 
part, to superior wisdom. He is always full of the “sweet 
reasonableness” which Matthew Arnold so justly extols ; 
and his love of truth for its own sake is everywhere mani- 
fest. In his works on “ Correspondences”’ he brings to- 
gether in a most helpful way passages from the Word and 
from Swedenborg’s writings which bear on the subjects 
treated of ; and it may be truly said that he has done more 
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than any other New-Church writer thus far, to systematize 
that “science of sciences.” 

Mr. Worcester will be remembered in his private relations 
almost as much as in his public work. He had, to an un- 
usual degree, the faculty of winning confidence, and of 
drawing near to individual men and women in a way to help 
them. This power was doubtless due to a genuine spirit 
of sympathy which never failed him. At his funeral service 
in the church at Newtonville, the writer was accosted by 
a lady who said: “I am not a member of his congregation ; 
but when my daughter died, he came and gave me the great- 
est comfort.” Probably there was scarcely any one of the 
great number that was present, who could not say the Same 
or a similar thing. He found special delight in ministering 
to the sick, and in talking of the life beyond to those who 
were about to enter into it. It was his ready sympathy 
which led him to become the physician of his neighbors at 
Intervale, as already stated. He intuitively put himself in 
the place of others, and treated them accordingly. This 
habit made him just in his dealings, as well as kindly ; like- 
wise open-minded and hospitable to the good qualities of 
his fellowmen, however much he might differ from them in 
matters of opinion. 

These traits are strikingly illustrated in some letters 
which have been kindly placed at my disposal by a clergy- 
man, not nominally connected with the New Church, though 
heartily accepting its teachings. If the scope of this paper 
were wider than the limits of a magazine article permit, I 
would gladly quote from them at greater length. As it is, 
I must content myself with the following brief extracts : — 


A brotherhood in love for the Lord and for His teachings goes 
deeper than any other brotherhood. It is a great blessing that we 
may share it together. 

My heart is glad all the time when I think of you. We never have 
had the New Church well presented to common people; and, though 
we have known that it is perfectly adapted to them, we never have seen 
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it proved. I haven’t much in the way of advice, but everything in en- 
couragement. I have observed some revivals, and seen what appeared 
to be a softened, receptive state, but never saw any good seed sown. 
You will not fail there. You have the seed, and the love of sowing it. 
No doubt some of your converts will become tired of the journey. 
They may be out of Egypt, but they have the wilderness to cross, and 
the Law to learn and to practise, before they come to their permanent 
heavenly home; but they can keep the Passover, remembering their 
deliverance, and trusting that He who has done so much for them will 
complete the work. 

The Lord bless you in your work, and help you to do it wisely and 
thoroughly well. 

In thinking of your discouragements, it seems to me that you will 
before long have educated your society up to the point of becoming a 
society of the New Church— perhaps not every individual, but the 


-mass of them; and I am not sure but this is a good thing to look for- 


ward to definitely. Newcomers from abroad will act as ferments; but 
they will clear the wine little by little. I should not think you need 
fear them, except, indeed, as we dread all painful things, even if we 
know they will work out good. 

Your states of famine cannot last, but will give place to deeper, if 
quieter, enjoyment in spiritual things. 

After all, we can do but a day’s work in a day; and, if we choose 
the most needful of the many things we should like to do, we are doing 
what the Lord wants of us, and should be content. 

Our points of agreement, I humbly believe, are of the heart and life ; 
while those of disagreement are of experience and judgment. The 
spirit in these last I enjoy not less than the rest. While I think that 
you overestimate the readiness of the world for New-Church truth, it 
is quite likely that I underestimate it, and nothing could please me. 
more than to be convinced of this. It was chiefly for the sake of cor- - 
rection on this point, that I wrote to you so freely about it. 

These things are not so*discouraging to me as they are to many 
others. For, while I do interpret them to mean that those who fully 
receive the doctrines of the New Church will be few for a long while 
to come, yet I think they mean also that a very wide preparation is 
going on, including the great masses of the church and of mankind, 
for the reception, at last, of the essentials of the church. And I be- 
lieve it to be absolutely necessary to the success of this preparation, 
that we of the New Church keep our lamps trimmed and burning. 
Surely, here is use enough, and joy enough ! 


No mention has thus far been made of Mr. Worcester’s 
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home life. It would naturally be expected that a man of 
his character and temperament would love the quiet influ- 
ences of the domestic circle. And such was indeed the 
case. He was married June 2, 1857, when he was twenty- 
three years of age, to Miss Elizabeth C. Pomeroy, with 
whom he lived happily till her decease in 1888. Four chil- 
dren were born to them, one of whom died in infancy, and 
another, Dr. Charles Pomeroy Worcester, passed into the 
other world but a year or two before his father. The chil- 
dren still living are Margaret Cary Worcester —for a long 
time past the head of her father’s household and his daily 
companion — and the Rev. William Loring Worcester, of 
Philadelphia. The wife and mother was always delicate in 
health, and for many years prior to her death called forth 
all the tender sympathy and attention which her husband 
was so prompt to give. Very precious to him were the ex- 
periences connected with her gradual fading away from 
earthly consciousness into the innocence and peace of 
heaven. The last sickness of his son Charles was also a 
lingering one, and full of sweet reminiscences bearing the 
blessed assurance of the life to come. 

The state of Mr. Worcester’s health had so long been 
precarious, that no change was looked for until within a 
short time of his death. In the fall of 1899 he returned 
from Intervale, ready to take up his work in the Convention, 
the Association, the Theological School, at Newtonville, and 
elsewhere. But it slowly became apparent that his strength 
was failing. One by one he relinquished his many duties. 
In February he resigned the Newtonville pastorate. In 
April he retired from the General Pastorate of the Massa- 
chusetts Association. He made all needful preparations for 
the Convention meeting in May, knowing that he would not 
attend it. On the second day of that month he gently 
passed into the spiritual world. 

From one of his nearest relatives and most intimate asso- 
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ciates I have received the following account of his last days 
on earth, with permission to quote it. 


It is now two years since the physical disabilities became troublesome 
that ended his life; but at this time last year his condition seemed so 
much improved that we hoped for entire recovery. On his return home 
in October, however, he found his strength failing, and he began soon 
to think that he had been to his mountain home for the last time. But 
his physician took a more hopeful view of the case, and it was not till 
the close of the year that we others began to feel what was coming. 
On Christmas Day he wrote me —“ The other night I dreamed that I 
died. It was the most natural! possible thing to do, and, when I waked 
up, there was L— [his wife] watching me. She said, with her little 
laugh, that she had been watching me all these years; and she went 
and brought me something to eat. It was a comforting little dream. 
When we go, we shall want some, training, but it will soon be very 
homelike, much more so than here. But we have yet a little service to 
do before we go; and I hope we shall do it just right.” 

From that time one service after another he performed, to the aston- 
ishment of all that the strength was given, and with a convincing con- 
sciousness to himself that the next day it would have been impossible. 
In all this there was to him no sadness, no surprise. The entire change 
from beginning to end continued to seem “the most natural possible 
thing.” Every affair on his hands was brought to a conclusion, in 
order, without haste, yet only just in time. A week before the end he 
said, “I have one or two more little things to do; that is all.” They 
were all done.. There was no sign in his presence of any strange event 
to happen. The last time I saw him, which was the last day he sat up, 
we talked of the trees and birds he saw from his window, and of the 
friends who had gone before us to the other side, and he said good-by, 
as if he might have been going out of town for a little time —“ the 
most natural possible thing to do.” How could it be otherwise to one 
whose daily thought had been so much in the other world. 


With these loving words this paper may fittingly close. 
The New Church during the first century of its existence 
in this country, has had many noble representatives; but 
few, if any, have filled a position more unique, or exerted 
a stronger influence for good, than John Worcester. 


James REED. 
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WHAT IS THE SPIRITUAL? 


THIS is a question of primary interest with all except 
those who are consciously immersed in materialism and are 
satisfied with that plane of thought. If we acknowledge 
that there is a part of ourselves that is not cognizable by 
the senses of the material body, and that is not dependent 
upon the operations of that body, if there is an objective 
world other than that by which we are now visibly sur- 
rounded, and if we are at some time to live consciously in 
that world by means of that part of ourselves that now 
seems intangible, it certainly is of the deepest interest to . 
know all we can of what we call the spiritual. We can 
never cease to study it by all means at our command. We 
shall continually find some new phase of the subject, and 
constantly regard it from some new view-point, and never 
reach the limits of its height and breadth. 

This is because the desire for this knowledge comes from 
the world of eternal springtime. The spiritual world does 
not grow old or decay. It is a discrete degree nearer the 
* Source of Life than the substances of nature, and has ever- 
present freshness and vigor, 

One who is brought much in contact with those who 
desire light on this subject, and who are honestly seeking 
a rational mode of thought with regard to it, if he is in 
some measure enlightened by the wisdom found in the 
writings of Swedenborg, is frequently made aware of the 
confused character of the thinking of the day on the nature 
of the spiritual. It is to most persons a question of more 
and more perfect quality on the same plane —a man con- 
tinues to grow better and better and becomes more spiritual- 
minded, and when he dies goes to heaven, whatever that 
may be. But of the spiritual as a distinct substance on an 
entirely different plane of life from the natural they have 
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no adequate idea. They know that there is an external and 
an internal man; but they do not know “that the natural 
man becomes spiritual by the opening of a higher degree in 
him, and that the opening is effected by a spiritual life, 
which is a life according to the Divine precepts.” (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 248.) 

What help has the world received on this subject from 
those to whom it is wont to look for its philosophical think- 
ing? Has it been trained by these philosophers to think of 
the spiritual as a distinct cosmos, the perfection of organiza- 
tion and harmony, separated by a discrete degree from the 
world of nature, but its cause and the source of its life? 


Herbert Spencer says : — 


Though we commonly regard mental and bodily life as distinct, it 
needs only to ascend somewhat above the ordinary point of view to 
see that no line of demarcation can be drawn between them, otherwise 
than arbitrarily. (Principles of Psychology, § 111.) 


He follows intelligence step by step downward, from the 
advanced man of science pursuing his inquiries with a full 
understanding of the processes he employs, through the 
different grades of men, to the higher animals, and so on 
to the lower animals, those that are known simply by the 
reflex action of a single motion following a single stimulus, 
and even to those animal forms devoid of nervous and mus- 
cular systems, and says that, — 

If we perceive that each of these phases of intelligence shades off 
into the adjacent ones by modifications too minute to describe, we shall 
in some measure realize the fact, that no definite separation can be 
effected between the phenomena of mind and those of vitality in 
general. (/did.) 

It can be of very little interest to the student of Sweden- 
borg to follow in detail the reasonings of a philosophy based 
on such a fundamental fallacy as this. 

What does Tyndall say ? — 


We can trace the development of a nervous system, and correlate 
with it the parallel phenomena of sensation and thought. We see with 
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undoubting certainty that they go hand in hand. But we try to soar 
in a vacuum the moment we seek tocomprehend the connection between 
them. The effort to solve the problem is like the effort of a man try- 
ing to lift himself by his own waistband. (Fragments of Science, The 
Belfast Address, p. 528.) 


To the reverent student of Swedenborg it seems like 
being lifted by a kind, all-wise, all-powerful Friend, from a 
dark cellar where all things of the mind and the body, and 
their inter-relations, are vague and ill-defined, into the clear 
light of day. : 

That Tyndall’s mind could not comprehend Swedenborg’s 
teachings at all, is evidenced by the remark in his “Apology 
for the Belfast Address,” that, — 

The visions of Swedenborg . . . are phases of that psychical condi- 
tion, obviously connected with the nervous system and state of health, 


on which is based the Vedic doctrine of the absorption of the individual 
into the universal soul. . 


How could a scientific man make a statement so utterly 
at variance with the fact ? 

That Swedenborg’s idea concerning the other life and its 
immateriality, before the opening of his spiritual sight, was 
“so obscure that no idea of it could be grasped, or else that 
it was a mere nonentity,” he acknowledges (see Arcana 
Coelestia, 1533), but after that great event there is no lack 
of clearness in his teaching, certainly nothing which could 
be construed into the very unsatisfactory doctrine attributed 
to him by Tyndall. 

It must be that such teachings as have been quoted have 
a destructive influence on the spiritual thought of the age. 
If mind is nothing but a mode of operation of matter, then, 
of necessity, when the material body dies the mind dies 
with it. 

Spencer says, “We cannot think of substance save in 
terms that imply material properties” (Principles of Psy- 
chology). It is undoubtedly true that we can form no idea 
of the spiritual but from the natural. In the latter we see 
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the former as in a mirror; and this from the correspondence 
between the two. In the heart and its arteries and veins 
we see imaged love and its affections, and in the lungs and 
their vesicles the understanding and its perceptions, because 
the material organs perform functions in their body corre- 
sponding to the functions which the spiritual organs perform 
in their body; and in the conjunction and reciprocation 
between these two sets of organs, may be seen the conjunc- 
tion and reciprocation between the love and the understand- 
ing (Divine Love and Wisdom, 412). But certainly this 
mode of thought does not imply that the will and the under- 
standing have “ material properties.” 

This philosophy has so permeated the mental. structure 
of the time that it dominates the thought even of those 
who believe in a life after the death of our present bodies. 

Dr. Washington Gladden in his recent work, “ How Much 
is Left of the Old Doctrines?” has a chapter entitled, The 
Thought of Heaven, which, though interesting and un- 
doubtedly helpful to some, fails entirely to recognize the 
discrete degree between the spiritual and the natural. He 
says :— | 

Is there any reason why the bodies we inhabit in the world to come 
should not be similar to those we inhabit here? That they will be free 


from the deformity and the corruptibility of our mortal bodies we may 
indeed believe, but in form and substance why may my not be like 


these bodies? (pp. 307, 308.) 
He then goes on to say that Paul’s phrase, — 


“ A spiritual body,” according to ordinary definitions, is a contradic- 
tion in terms, if it is understood as describing the substance of the 
- glorified body. Spirit and body are antithetical terms; a spirit is an 
incorporeal existence. . . . I suppose that he [Paul] must mean by a 
spiritual body, a body that is under the control of the spirit. (p. 308.) 


Then follows his conception of the resurrection body as 
“a new body built out of enduring and incorruptible material 
by the silent builder we call life, about which we know very 
little. . . . Muchof all this,” he says, “is inference. . . the 
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vision of what may be rather than the affirmation of what 
is or must be” (p. 318). Is it not strange that men should 
be making suppositions and inferences concerning these 
things, coming to the boundaries of the truth and yet falling 
so far short of entering into it, when the door has been 
open for a century and a half, to all who choose to enter? 

As another instance of modern popular thought on the 
subject may be mentioned the eulogy on the late Vice- 
President of the United States, delivered at Washington, 
by a New-England Senator, in which he says that in the 
life to come “we are to possess material bodies, not the 
_ same we now have, less earthly, more spiritual, than those, 
we trust, but still material bodies, exploring the great phy- 
sical orbs about us. . . . I believe that our friend now lives, 
inhabiting some one of the stars which nightly shine upon 
us.” | 
_ These speculations and hypotheses are clearly those of 

pure materialists — those who hold that there is but one 
substance in the universe, and that that substance is matter. 

Unsatisfactory thought on this great subject is not con- 
fined to the materialist ; it is equally evident in those at the 
other extreme — those who believe that there is only one 
substance and that that substance is spirit. The writings 
of those who think in this manner are sufficient evidence 
of want of clear comprehension of the matter of their 
thought. They leave us with no foundation upon which to 
build our spiritual structure, with no containing walls to 
give it form and prevent its dissipation. They make it con- 
tinually a query with us why we were born into this world 
at all. 

Neither is this lack of defined thought on the subject 
confined to those ignorant of the teachings of Swedenborg. 
One may hear New-Churchmen of the second and third 
generations, intelligent in other matters, and active and 
interested in the church, say that they have heard about 
discrete degrees all their lives and yet have no idea what 
the term means. 
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We all know the natural in a general way. We see the 
trees and the rocks, wé hear the songs of the birds and the 
ripple of the brook, we feel the grasp of our friend’s hand, 
we perceive the odors of the flowers and the fruits, we are 
gratified by the taste of the good things given us for food. 
To some it is given to know the particulars of the natural 
objects about us. The growth and propagation of the tree, 
the formation of the organs and parts of the bird from the 
embryo to its full development, the chemical constituents 
of the rock and the water, the anatomy and physiology of 
our friend’s body are to them the delights of study. 

All, except perhaps those confirmed in materialism, have 
a general idea of the spiritual. We know our thoughts and 
affections, and contemplate their course and succession, we 
are influenced by the truth that comes to us from the mind 
of another, we believe in a Supreme Being and in a world - 
after death. To only one man on this earth, so far as we 
know, has it been given to teach the particulars of the com- 
position of our spirits and of the objects by which they are 
surrounded. He has learned the origin of these thoughts 
and affections, the manner in which they come into our 
minds, what is the structure of those minds and how they 
are formed, the character of the substance from which these 
spiritual things are made, where it originated, and how it 
was created. 

There seems to be no hope for the recovery of mankind 
from the gross materialism in which it is sunk, but in the 
philosophy of Swedenborg. There can be no permanently 
_ satisfactory method of thought, but with those who hold 

with Swedenborg the doctrine of the existence of two sub- 
stances, the spiritual and the material, and of a discrete 
degree between the two. The capacity for this method of 
thinking was bestowed to a remarkable degree upon Swe- 
denborg. | 

He tells us that a knowledge of degrees is a key for open- 
ing the causes of things. Without a knowledge of these 
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degrees nothing can be known of the distinction between 
spiritual and natural. He adds, “ The angels are in sorrow 
on account of the darkness on earth concerning them” 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 184, 185, 188), and says, after 
stating what the four parts of the work on the “ Divine 
Love and Wisdom ”’ treat of :— 


The reason why all these subjects are treated is, that the angels have 
lamented before the Lord that when they look into the world they see 
nothing but darkness, and among men no knowledge of God, of heaven, 
and of the creation of nature, on which their angelic wisdom may rest. 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 284.) 


Why does this darkness still continue when the world has 
had for one hundred and fifty years the means of obtaining 
the light? The cause is perhaps twofold, namely, the 
methods of those who hold the truth, and the states of those 
to whom they would impart it. Have not the terms in 
which these truths have been presented been philosophical, 
rather than practically simple ? Swedenborg’s own language, 
when the reader has become familiar with the terms he em- 
ploys, is simplicity itself. In the effort to transmute this 
into the language of modern philosophy, some writers have 
so obscured and mystified the truth as to render it unintelli- 
gible both to the average mind and to the philosopher. 

By far the best way is to try to lead the enquirer to read 
Swedenborg himself, rather than our explanations of him, 
giving warning that patience and quiet labor must be the 
price of gaining the great reward that is sure to come. But 
if we do not succeed in this we must learn to present the 
subject in terms that shall be simple and clear to the aver- 
age mind. We must find methods of explaining the doctrine 
of discrete degrees so that an intelligent man will not look 
at us when we use the term as if we had lost our wits. It 
must be that he can be led to see the distinction between 
the natural and the spiritual, and that no matter how much 
he increases his natural knowledge he can never on that 
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plane come into spiritual knowledge ; that to come into the 
wisdom in which the angels are an entirely distinct degree 
of his understanding must be opened. And it is a very 
practical thing to tell him, that the only way by which this 
opening can take place is by loving the neighbor and being 
useful to him (Divine Love and Wisdom, 237). When we 
see this and, acting in accordance with it, the spiritual de- 
gree of the mind begins to be opened, then this truth be- 

comes a truth of life. 

But however much we may learn as to the methods of 
presenting Swedenborg’s spiritual philosophy, we will ac- 
complish but little in diffusing a knowledge of it, if those 
about us are in a non-receptive state. 

We are accustomed to feel that’ the world is so over- 
whelmingly preoccupied with its own external life, social, 
business, and political, that there is no place for the recep- 
tion of the spiritual. This is undoubtedly so to an alarming 
degree. But is not the ncn-reception due quite as much to 
the quality of the intellectual life of the age? Is not the 
state of its understanding as great a hindrance as that of 
its external life? The external life of the world can be 
changed by a whim, or a fashion, or a new mood. But 
habits of thought, especially when governed by pride of 
intellect, are hard to change. Swedenborg tells us that 
“they who are in common perception know the truth when 
it is presented to them, but the learned who are in thought 
from their proprium cannot understand it.” (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 361.) 

Then there are many people in these days who will look 
serenely down upon you from some imaginary height upon 
which they think they are, and will talk to you about “this 
new thought ” upon which they are feeding. But they find 
it difficult to describe it, and when you get at it you find it 
is no new thought at all, but a réchauffé of some old thought 
that was served up years, perhaps centuries, ago, and was 
the fashion for a time and passed away, to be rediscovered 
by some modern philosopher. 
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Eternal truth is not of this ephemeral nature and does 
not appeal to those who want short cuts to wisdom. He 
who would obtain it must be willing to keep the understand- 
ing habitually in spiritual light. (Divine Love and Wis- 
dom, 40.) 

To make truth a reality it must become a part of our life. 
This is so with regard both to natural and spiritual truth. 
We may read books on navigation, telling all about the 
construction of a ship, its masts and rigging and sails, its 
steering apparatus, compass, and sextant, how to take ad- 
vantage of winds and currents and tides ; we may have all 
this so vividly in mind that we may imagine ourselves on 
the deck of a vessel directing the sailing of the ship; but 
all this will not make us navigators. We must live on 
board the ship, and actually do the work of a sailor and see 
each rope and sail in position, and handle them. in actual 
service before the facts we have read about in books become 
a part of our lives. 

So we may read beautifully illustrated books showing us 
birds of various plumage, and telling about their songs and 
habits, and thus may learn a good deal about them. But 
we shall not really know the birds until we go into the fields 
and woods and live with them and hear their songs and 
watch their habits and make them a part of our life. 

It is the same with spiritual truths. Take, for instance, — 
the truth : “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (MarTrT. xi. 28). We know 
this to be a truth because it was spoken in human language 
by the Author of all truth. How does it affect us? We 
may read it often, recognize it as a well-rounded phrase, and 
admire it as a beautiful gem of the spiritual cabinet. But 
if we know it only so, it is a mere abstraction, a formula 
conveying to our minds an idea more or less defined. We 
may go still further, and in an affirmative mental attitude 
take it into our understanding, and think about it, and be- 
lieve it to be true. Still it has not become truth to us — 
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it is not a part of our life. Now this is a truth that all the 
world may put to the test. It is a truth on all planes of 
our life, to the ultimates of our physical bodies. Is there 
anything the world needs more than rest? Many are labor- 
ing in the effort to keep up appearances and are heavy 
laden with the conventionalities of life and the stress of 
modern business methods. They become exhausted and 
call it nervous prostration. With uneasy spirit they wander 
up and down the earth, now to California, now to the Riviera,. 
seeking rest and often finding none. They flock by thou- 
sands to the rest-cures, seek the aid of the various pathies 
now in vogue, and by many other means try to find rest. 
They may and sometimes do get more or less permanent 
help. But this particular truth,Come unto me-and / will 
give you rest, does not thereby become a truth to them. 
All the time within each one is the only real rest-cure, and 
the Source of all rest, Whois the inmost of every man, 
stands at the door ready to give a loving welcome. “He 
maketh the storm a calm. . . . Then are they glad because 
they be quiet.” The truth has become a part of the life of 
the interior man, and has descénded to the ultimates of 
bodily life. Before it was abstract, dead truth. Now it is 
a real truth, because it is living in them. | 

Is it possible to extend this method to our doctrine of 
spiritual substance? We can tell men that the spiritual 
is the cause of everything in the world of nature, that 
nothing exists but from something prior, and that that prior, 
the spiritual, is the constant life of the thing produced. 
Some may give a general assent without having a very clear 
idea of what you mean, others will not take it in at all. 

If we would obtain clear ideas of the spiritual, we must 
keep before us when engaged in thought on the subject, 
_ the great central object of the spiritual world — the spiritual 
sun, representing there the Lord, and constantly receiving 
from Him life and power, and constantly imparting to the 
sun of our system life and power for the material world. 
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Let us try constantly to make real the great truth that all 

the light and heat and energy that we know anything about 

comes from the wonderful object, the Spiritual Sun, through 

the medium of our visible sun. | 
Huxley says : — 


All the power which we obtain from the muscles of man and animals, 
has been produced at the sun’s expense. The sun is so much colder 
that we may have our fires; he is also so much colder that we may 
have our Alpine climbing. It is, for example, certain that the sun has 
‘ been chilled to an extent capable of being accurately expressed in num- 
bers, in order to furnish the power which lifted this year a certain 
number of tourists from the Vale of Chamouni to the summit of Mont 
Blanc. (Fragments of Science, p. 460.) 

Who or what made the sun, and gave his rays their alleged power? 
Science does not know. (/did., p. 464.) 


Whom, therefore, science is ignorant of, Him Sweden- 
borg declares unto it. The sun is created and constantly 
renewed by the Lord by means of the Spiritual Sun. This 
is composed of spiritual substance. And what is that? 
Love and wisdom as a one is that substance. What besides 
do we know as really substantial? Love by wisdom rules 
the universe in greatests and in leasts. We know that fact. 
What is the substantial thing, the hand that holds the pen, - 
that wields the axe, that dispenses the alms? or the affec- 
tion and thought that causes the act? The Spiritual Sun 
is the great first reservoir of the divine love and wisdom. 
The natural sun is constantly preserved and renewed and — 
receives all its wonderful power by influx from the Spiritual 
Sun. The sunshine of the returning spring brings vigor to 
nature and strength to the invalid, because its beams have 
life from the sunshine of heaven. Can the sun of this 
world then grow cold? When the Lord’s love diminishes 
on account of that which He has bestowed, when His wis- 
dom grows dim by reason of the light which He has shed 
into the minds of men, then will the sun begin to wane 
from having imparted energy to the world. The sun is the 
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ever-present teacher and exemplar of the universal spiritual 
law, “ Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 

The angels see the Spiritual Sun —those of the third 
heaven always, those of the second heaven very often, those 
of the first heaven sometimes (Divine Love and Wisdom, 
85). Men in this world sometimes see that sun and feel its 
warmth. When we see more clearly than usual some spir- 
itual truth concerning love to the Lord and the neighbor 
and experience in a marked manner the effects of the gen- 
erous doing of a loving deed, the interiors of our minds are 
in the light and heat diffused by the Spiritual Sun. This 
light is quickly extinguished by a return to thought from 
the love of self. Then the rays from the Spiritual Sun fail 
to illuminate the mind, and the more the mind becomes im- 
mersed in self, the greater the darkness. 

As Milton says : — 


He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thought, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. (Comus.) 


But as in the natural world the sun’s powers are effected 
by means of the atmosphere, so our spiritual man receives 
the rays of the Spiritual Sun by means of spiritual atmos- 
pheres. The atmospheres of the spiritual world are the 
least forms of spiritual substance, and are receptacles of 
divine love and wisdom from the Sun of the spiritual world 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 174). And man’s spirit breathes 
this atmosphere. Swedenborg tells us that, — 


The delight of love and the perception of truth with man take place 
in and are effected by the heat and light contained in the — at- 
mosphere. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 181.) 


Also that, — 


Thought and affection with | man is only possible by means of this 
atmosphere. (/did., 176.) 
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Breathing an atmosphere composed of such substances, 
the spiritual body, composed of the ultimate substances of 
the spiritual world, and having the human form by which 
it gives form to its earthly body, grows, and it becomes 
more and more an embodiment of love and wisdom from 
the Lord. This spiritual body, which is our interior man, 
breathes spiritual atmosphere, But there are different qual- 
ities of spiritual atmosphere as there are of natural atmos- 
phere. Some is health giving, some health destroying. By 
_ the freedom of choice given to man he can place himself 
in atmospheric environment either good or bad. He may 
breathe “airs from heaven, or blasts from hell.” We may 
change this environment at will and perceive at once the 
difference in our spiritual respiration. 

As on some beautiful winter morning, after inn in a 
furnace-heated house through the night, we rise feeling 
languid and with little desire for effort, if we go out into 
the bright sunshine, and breathe the pure air, and take a 
brisk walk, the fogs in our brain quickly clear away, the 
blood soon begins to course more freely in its channels, the 
obstructions to vigorous life are removed, and we feel new 
life throughout the body; so when our spirits have been 
breathing an atmosphere impure with disorderly thoughts 
and unholy affections, if we come out of ourselves into the 
_heavenly atmosphere which is at the command of every one, 
the channels of our spiritual life become unclogged, unper- 
verted life from the Lord flows through our spiritual bodies, 
and they are made new. 

One of these changes takes place in the natural world, 
the other in the spiritual ; one exactly corresponds with the 
other ; one is a change in natural substance, the other in 
spiritual. We know and understand the latter from what 
we know of the former. 

‘This choice of spiritual atmosphere determines the nature 
of our interior man. By choosing to absorb impure spiritual 
atmosphere, represented by the skilful author under the 
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form of a material drug, the kindly Dr. Jekyll transbenai 
his interior man into the fiendish Mr. Hyde. This atmos- 
phere is composed of the perversions of love and wisdom 
and comes from the abodes of the evil in the other life, 
whose light Swedenborg tells us has the appearance of a 
smoky fire of burning coal and sulphur. The atmosphere 
from such a source must be deadly to the spiritual body. 

On the other hand if man chooses the atmosphere of 
heaven, while living in this world and fully occupied with 
its business, taking part in all its useful activities, enjoying 
its recreations and social delights, or even in the presence 
of great trials and afflictions, he may abide with his higher 
nature in the light and warmth of the Spiritual Sun, as the 
village preacher whom Goldsrhith likens to— 


Some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


That there must be a spiritual body is because the mind 
can operate nothing without a body. Swedenborg says : — 

If man should only think and will well, and not do well and perform 
uses from charity, he would be like a mind alone, which cannot subsist 
without a body. Charity and faith are not charity and faith when they 
are only in the mind and not in the body. They are only perishable 
things while they are-only mental, and unless when possible they are 
determined to works and coexist in them. (True Christian Religion, 


375, 376.) 


This is true of all planes of man’s life. 

The spiritual body is moulded by the deeds of the man; 
it is the outcome of the use he makes of the love and wis-. 
dom which is his life. So that man is constantly building 
his own spiritual body (see Heaven and Hell, 475). This 
spiritual substance is very plastic, and there is nothing a 
man does from his love or will that does not affect the form 
of his spiritual body. This is the formation of that which 
we in common speech call character (Greek charasso, stamp 
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or engrave), a good word, for it is the process by which the 
man engraves on his spiritual substance those qualities by 
which he is known in the spiritual world. 

This body, which man has formed by his life in this world, 
when he comes into the spiritual world is manifestly seen 
to be — 

Wholly such from head to foot as is the quality of his mind. If the 
mind be heavenly, the whole spirit also, even as to the body, is heavenly. 
If the mind be infernal, the whole spirit also, even as to the body, is 
infernal. Wherefore the latter spirit appears in a direful form as a 
devil; but the former in a beautiful form, as an angel of heaven. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 775.) 

We therefore believe the spiritual body to be a necessity 
of the spiritual world, even though to Dr. Gladden the term 
is unthinkable because self-contradictory. A material body 
such as he pictures could not exist in the light and heat of 
the spiritual sun. It would be dissipated. It would not be 
in any respect adapted to its environment. It exists in a 
distinctly discrete degree of being. The man now has been 
entirely withdrawn from the material world, and lives solely 
in the body adapted to his new conditions. And this 
body is now seen by his companions, as before his material 
body had been seen by his companions in the world of 
nature. This spiritual body appears to the spiritual senses 
as if material, although it is not (Apocalypse Revealed, 153). 
All the objects of the spiritual world seem to its inhabitants 
not at all different from what the appearance had been in 
this world, because “ when what is spiritual touches and sees 
what is spiritual, it is just as when what is natural touches 
and sees what is natural’ (Heaven and Hell, 461). The 
relation between the eye and the object remains the same. 
It is simply removed from one plane of life to another. 

The same holds good with regard to spiritual space and 
distance. These qualities are not transferred from the 
material world to the spiritual : — 


Spaces there are spiritual states and distances diversities of those 
states. Nevertheless, before the external sight there states appear as 
spaces and their diversities as distances. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9261.) 
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We all know from experience these spiritual spaces and 
distances. We speak of the loves of two men as being as 
far asunder as the poles, or of what is truth to one being 
diametrically opposite to that of another ; having not at all 
in the mind a thought of natural distance. We seem near 
to those whose thought and love are similar to ours. Those_ 
whose affection and thought we cannot understand appear — 
to us far off. We see the immense distance between our 
thoughts which are from the Lord and heaven, and those 
which are from self. ‘As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are My ways higher than your ways, and My 
thoughts than your thoughts, saith the Lord” (Isa. lv. 9). 
We are fully aware of the immeasurable distance between 
selfish habits long past and ways into which we have been 
led in later years. ‘As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath He removed our transgressions from us.” (Ps. 
ciii. 12.) | 

The distance between the spiritual sun, in which is the 
Lord, and heaven, is an appearance, and varies with the 
states of the angels seeming to some greater, to others 
less. The more things of self that come between the indi- 
vidual and the Lord, the greater seems to be the distance. 
The Lord Himself is actually in heaven, but to the angels 
He appears at a greater or less distance therefrom (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 113). ‘“ That which causes the appear- 
ance of distance is in the angels, not in the Lord” (/did. 
110). All finite beings in either world must have relation 
to something analogous to time and space. Of the Infinite 
only can independence of time and space be predicated. 

We have thus renewed our acquaintance with Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of the duality of substance and the discrete 
degree between the natural and the spiritual. The method 
of the influx from the spiritual into the natural and the 
nature of the mutual intercourse between them is another 
and most interesting subject. 

The necessity of a doctrine of discrete degrees is practi- 
cally admitted by many psychologists. Herbert Spencer, 
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while teaching the theory that mind and nervous force are 
two aspects of the same substance, says :— 

We remain utterly incapable of seeing and even of imagining how 
the two are related. Mind still continues to us a something without 
any kinship to other things; and from the science which discovers by 
introspection the laws of this something, there is no passage by transi- 
tional steps to the sciences which discover the laws of these other 
things. (Principles of Psychology, II., p. 107.) 


‘Even Professor Tyndall who “discerns in matter the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” says : — 

The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts 
of consciousness is unthinkable. . . . Were our minds and senses so 
expanded, strengthened, and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel 
the very molecules of the brain; were we capable of following all their 
motions . . . and were we intimately acquainted with the correspond- 
ing states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from the 
solution of the problem, How are these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness? The chasm between the two classes 
of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable. (Scientific 
Materialism, in Fragments of Science, p. 420.) 


Science will never bridge that chasm except by the aid 
of the spiritual philosophy of Swedenborg contained in his 
doctrines of discrete degrees, influx, and correspondence. 

It is truly pathetic to see powerful intellects groping thus 
in the dark, the light being all the time close at hand, eager 
.to be admitted. But Swedenborg says : — 

These things must needs appear strange to many, and especially to 
those who can not or will not ascend in thought above nature, and who 
do not know what is meant by what is spiritual, and therefore do not 
acknowledge it. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2993.) 


We are also taught that — 


Man during his life in the body is capable of feeling and perceiving 
very little of all this. (/did., 2994.) 


But it is important to observe that the spiritual degree of 
the mind is opened only by the exercise of love to the neigh- 
bor by being useful to him (Divine Love and Wisdom, 237). 
So that the more this love is exercised the more the spiritual 
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degree of the mind is opened and the greater becomes the 
capacity for feeling and perceiving the truth about the spir- 
itual. And reversing the proposition, the more the spiritual 
degree of the mind is opened the more we shall learn how 
to be wisely useful to the neighbor. Many nostrums are 
offered in these days as panaceas for the removal of all the 
evils of modern life. But the only remedy will in the end 
be found to be a knowledge of the spiritual, and the indivi- 
dual application of that knowledge to life. Right thinking 
must precede right living; and it must be right thinking 
' not only in the intellect but it must also come into the will. 
Solomon says, “ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he” 
(Prov. xxiii. 7). Right thinking in the heart will constitute 
reform, social, political, and industrial. Nothing else will. 

This paper has been occasionéd by a recent rereading of 
Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” in which its 
transcendent wisdom and beauty have been made manifest 
as most helpful truth of life. It would seem that if this 
book were now published for the first time, free from the 
effects of the prejudice which the world has acquired against 
its author, it would be received with delighted admiration by 
theologians and men of science, and would arrest and turn 
back the flood of materialism that has submerged the 
thought of the day. 

The time is surely coming, and signs of its approach are 
not entirely wanting, when the world will find materialism 
unsatisfactory and will seek definite knowledge about the 
spiritual. By divers means men will be led to a belief in 
the spiritual as a substantial world, on a distinctly different 
plane of life from this world. Modern spiritualism, so-called, 
notwithstanding its grave evils, and in spite of its gross 
materialism, has brought many an unbeliever to a faith in 
some sort of a spiritual body. The experiments in hypnotic 
suggestion, despite the attendant dangers, are teaching some 
that there is an external and an internal man. A recent 
writer on this subject, a practitioner of hypnotism as a the- 
rapeutic agent, says : — 
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The phenomena of hypnotism are scientifically explicable on the 
supposition of a double self, each self having a distinct state of con- 
sciousness. . . . Each human being is thus an individual with two dis- 
tinct phases of existence, a combination of two personalities which do 
not shade into each other — the personality by which he is known to 
his associates, which takes cognizance of the outside world and con- 
sciously carries on the ordinary business of life; and a deeper, more 
subtle personality, which science has demonstrated to be capable of 
acting independently of a physical environment. (JoHN D. QUACKEN- 
BOS, in Harper's Magazine, Feb. 1900.) 


When science recognizes a discrete degree between the 
outer and the inner man, it will be the beginning of the end 
of materialistic science. This subliminal self, as it is aow 
termed, is the internal man of Swedenborg, the operation 
of which is not felt in the interior or rational man, except 
in a very general way. Here reside the innumerable partic- 
ulars which constitute any general thing of the rational 
man (Arcana Ccelestia, 1015). And is not auto-suggestion 
an effort of the internal man, stimulated indeed from without, 
to dominate the external man and bring it into subjection ? 

The fourth generation of New-Churchmen has come upon 
the stage since ‘“‘ The Divine Love and Wisdom” was first 
published in the English language. What other church has 
a book so rich as this to aid in the interpretation of the 
Word of God? And it is freely open to the laity as well 
as the clergy to gather from the inexhaustible treasures 
which we have here glanced at in a most general way. It 
would seem that the accumulated influence of these genera- 
tions should be a power in the thought of to-day. Perhaps 
all has been done that could be done ; perhaps the time was 
not yet. But the day is certainly coming when the world 
will reject its cold, dead materialism and seek the true spir- 
itualism. Then every man of the rank and file of the New 
Church, old and young, will need to be well equipped, ready 
to take his part in leading those who, fleeing from the bond- 
age of error, become willing captives of the truth, through 
the gates into the city. 

EpwarD A. WHISTON. 
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CONSCIENCE.* 


WHATEVER the doctrinal misconceptions are which prevail 
among general readers and thinkers, concerning the subject 
we now take in hand, certain it is, that conscience is uni- 
versally regarded as a factor of human mentality which acts 
an important part in our achievements, and in the retension 
of certain bonds of propriety among us. The value of a 
true doctrine on this subject cannot, therefore, need empha- 
sis, but speaks for itself. It is more than doubtful, however, 
whether there is anything better than conjecture, beyond 
the circle of influence emanating from the descending New 
Jerusalem from God out of heaven. To be sure, the in- 
stincts of experience frequently guide the simple into right- 
ful actions ; but they do so contrary to the doctrinal concep- 
tion which is entertained by those so guided. It may be 
safely concluded that in general the nature, laws, conditions, 
and formations of conscience are either entirely unknown 
or misunderstood outside the teachings of the New Church. 
For instance, it is common to suppose that conscience is an 
inborn voice, in all alike, whose dictate is an infallible 
director to right, and a constant warning against wrong; 
that this voice always speaks to the same purport and can . 
be trusted in constant confidence to tell what should be | 
done in any question of doubt regarding conduct. For a 
man to plead that he cannot do this or that, because it is 
eontrary to his conscience, would be a valid and forceful 
plea if we knew upon what foundation his particular con- 
science was built, and if we agreed as to its truth. As we 
shall see, the account of conscience is not adequately pre- 
sented in this conception of an infallible voice. The Fiji 
Islander has a conscience, and the man of Boston has a 
conscience also; but the two consciences do not dictate the 


_ A lecture delivered at the New-Church Theological School, May 11, 1900. 
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same thing. It is, therefore, manifest that they differ es- 
sentially, and the reason of their differences must be sought 
for in their organic structures. Not in the organic struc- 
tures of the men, but in the organic composition of the 
consciences themselves. | 

It will, however, advance our purposes very little to ex- 
amine current teachings respecting the matter, and that 
little may be easily dispensed with; for we have before us 
a vast field of research within the confines of the doctrine 
of the New Jerusalem. In its light, we shall endeavor to 
gather some appreciation of the true character and the 
operations of this spiritual dictate. 

It may appear, at the outset, that our subject is more 
intimately connected with the philosophy of theology, than 
with the practical religious laws, or the considerations which 
should be presented to those who desire a means of spiritual 
advancement. We are disposed to believe, on the contrary, 
that nothing so potently determines the mind to good ends 
as the rational conception of the true doctrines of life. To 
see for ourselves, and then to present in a clear light, the 
knowledge of the way in which divine laws work for our 
reformation is, in brief, the method of truly practical teach- 
ing. The greater the theme, the greater the need for effort ; 
but the utility of the theme, instead of being depreciated by 
its greatness, is only the more enhanced. To illustrate from 
another case: the working value of the true doctrine of the 
Lord is immeasurably higher than that of any derived doc- 
trine; for the simple reason that all other doctrines are 
derived from it, and whatever force and potency they may 
possess, is already in first principles in the primal doctrine. 
Every doctrine of practical religion has its origin from this. 
If, therefore, the theme we have now to_consider is to be 
classified among the fundamentals of religion, it must be 
granted that it is a tenet of practical faith. — 

The study previously made in connection with perception 
will, it is hoped, materially advance our present enquiry, 
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and take away the necessity for some of those preliminary 
excursions which we should otherwise feel called upon to 
make. But it will not remove the need there is at all times 
for attaining clear ideas. No one can think with advantage 
to others, or with benefit to himself, without holding a defi- 
nite conception of the central point of the investigation, or, 
to express ourselves otherwise, unless the limits of thought 
are clearly, and even rigidly defined. We ask, then, what 
is meant by “conscience” as a word? 

Conscientia bears at least two radical meanings. In the 
first place, it is used to describe a joint knowledge ; a knowl- 
edge held in common with some one else, or some thing else ; 
- and in the other case, it is employed to describe human con- 
sciousness. A third usage, that which makes the term de- 
note the moral sense, is not set down as a radical meaning, 
because it is really enfolded in the first. We may readily 
set aside the second radical meaning (in which the term is 
employed to denote human consciousness) with the remark, 
that though it is a sense of which Swedenborg occasionally 
takes advantage in his theological writings, it is not the 
sense belonging to the word as we shall treat it in this 
lecture. It is probable that Swedenborg, on rare occasions, 
spoke of human consciousness under the name “con- 
science”; because, in the spiritual world, conscience is at 
times a means of becoming conscious of certain states, or 
conditions of life there.’ 

But the full import of a word, especially in its use in 
theological philosophy, can never be determined by its ety- 
mological extension.* Its value is everywhere to be esti- 
mated from its use in conveying thought, and the thought 
is tempered and tinted by the nature of the general concep- 
tion, a part of which it is its duty to express. Thus we 
find ourselves driven to describe the quality of conscience 
itself, rather than to define the word; and this especially in 


*« Arcana Coelestia,” 537. *See “ True Christian Religion,” 665. 
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its primal sense. Or, to borrow the terms of the logician, 
we want the connotation of conscience, more than-its deno- 
tation. 

Seeking, therefore, the required knowledge from the 
Writings of the New Church, we note first of all that con- 
science is so far from being an inborn faculty, that it is de- 
scribed as introduced into the mind by habit, and that its 
character, or quality, is determined by the nature of the 
truths implanted therein. When these precautionary in- 
structions are well established, it does no violence to the 
true state of the case to agree that conscience is a kind of 
inward animadversion.* But to this must be added, that 
in its operation the conscience is apperceptive;* and favors 
a spiritual willingness to do right.4 Yet the right concep- 
tion of conscience cannot be obtained without regard to 
those new phases of life which its formation introduces. 
When there is conscience within a man there is a new will,’ 
(of which we shall say more later), and so it becomes the 
ground of action.° Interior thought, however, though de- 
rived from conscience, is distinct from it.’ Again, it is well 
to observe, that an indispensable condition of conscience is 
to be found in the influx of light from heaven.* Thus con- 
' sidered, it is obvious, that just as perception presupposes 
charity, so conscience presupposes faith ;? and as perception 
comes by an interior way, so conscience comes by an exte- 
rior means. Further, conscience is distinguished from per- 
ception by being spiritual, as contrasted with the celestial 
quality of perception.'° 

Here, then, it may be well to mark out the lines which 
distinguish most completely the characters of perception 
and conscience. This is the more necessary, because con- 
science in its effect is analogous to the more elevated faculty 


* Arcana Celestia,” 7935; “ Spiritual Diary,” 3445. *“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 
219, 1822. */bid., 4627. *“ True Christian Religion,” 666. ‘“ Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 9115, 9118. ° /did., 875. 7 Lbid., 1919, 1935. */bid., 3863. lbid., 
765, 896, 10787. *°/bid., 203. 
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of perception,‘ and may be regarded as derived from per- 
ception.* Moreover, we find that part of the function of 
conscience is to perceive. 

In the former lecture the different qualities of the Most 
Ancient and the Ancient Churches were remarked upon. 
It is necessary at the present moment to recall them. Per- 
haps by a recital of the language of the Writings this will 
be most effectually done. Swedenborg declares that, — 


Noah signifies a new church, which is to be called the Ancient 
Church, to distinguish between the Most Ancient Church which was 
before the flood, and that which existed after the flood. The states of 
those churches were altogether different; the state of the Most Aucient 
Church was that they had a: perception of good, and thence of truth 
from the Lord; the state of the Ancient Church, or of Noah, was that 
they possessed a conscience of what is good and true. Such as is the 
difference between having perception and having conscience, such was 
the difference between the state of the Most Ancient Church, and the 
state of the Ancient Church. Perception is not conscience. The ce- 
lestial have perception, the spiritual have conscience. The Most. 
Ancient Church was celestial, but the Ancient was spiritual.4 


The truth enunciated in the closing phrases of this pas- 
sage is reiterated again and again in the Writings, namely, 
that perception is the faculty of the celestial, and conscience 
is that of the spiritual.5 But the distinction is, perhaps, 
not sufficiently descriptive. Then, let us state it otherwise, 
thus: The celestial man is in a state of affection: of the 
good, from which he perceives the true; but the spiritual 
man’s state is one of affection for the true. Therefore, 
whereas the spiritual man reasons about truth so that he 
may hold it rationally, the celestial man sees its rationality 
in its own light without ratiocination, because he holds it 
vitally.° It will be readily seen, therefore, that, as the 
originating faculties of perception and conscience are rela- 


* Arcana Coelestia,” 1442. * Jbid., 2144. * Jbid., 2722, 7935, 8081. 4 /bid., 
597, 607. *% Jbid., 104, 125, 371, 393, 597, 607, 1043, 1071, 1442, 2708, 2715, 
2831, 2937, etc. ° /bid., 2708, 2831. 
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tively superior and inferior, their activities are so also, or 
that thought from conscience is accordingly inferior to 
thought from perception.' 

As already shown, when the men of the Most Ancient 
Church permitted their affections to rest upon external 
things, perception was displaced by conscience.* But this 
displacement is made more apparent from the change which, 
in consequence, took place in the pulmonic action of the 
body. The men of the Most Ancient Church breathed 
inwardly, and only breathed outwardly in a still and mute 
manner.’ Now, it is well understood that between respira- 
tion and the operations of the understanding there is a vital 
and intimate correspondence and relation. While the at- 
mosphere of heaven supplied the breath of the lungs, the 
ideas of the mind were purely spiritual; but when the case 
was changed, and the outward breathing became paramount, 
and the inward breathing was the tacit form, the ideas were 
correspondentially of an external order, and the mind was 
linked on to the natural world. By slow degrees this be- 
came the case. Internal respiration ceased, and external 
respiration, almost like that of the present day, succeeded, 
bringing with it external thought. Then it was that lan- 
guage was formed, and with its agencies men began to ac- 
quire knowledge from without only: and from this a certain 
dictate was formed, called conscience.* Hence it may be 
seen from what conscience has its beginning. 

Here we require to open our eyes to that which we call 
conscience, for the dictate which succeeded perception, 
while it is called conscience, on account of its resemblance, 
is not the conscience which we have to-day; but is a sort 
of intermediate between perception and conscience.’ This 
dictate was characteristic of the Ancient Church. Just as 
we found a difference between the perception enjoyed in 


*“Arcana Covlestia,” 2515, 2553. 2144, 4317, 7233, 7935. did., 
607. * /bid., 607,608. * /bid., 607, 608, 895. 
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the most ancient times, and that enjoyed to-day, so shall 
we find a difference between the conscience or dictate of 
the ancient era, and that of the present period. 

We consider next the several kinds and degrees of con- 
science. Of course, the conscience may vary in clearness 
and precision,’ but we are not thinking of that order of 
variation. There are three species of consciénce which 
depend on the religious state. There is a true conscience, 
though unlike the dictate of the Ancient Church, formed 
from the truths of faith by the Lord ; a spurious conscience, 
formed among heathens from the religious forms which they 
follow ; and a false conscience, formed by the loves of self 
and the world ;* and the two latter are among the states of 
a disordered mind in which true reformation is not made.3 

As we are approaching the stage of our enquiry when it 
will be useful to examine the processes by which conscience 
is formed, we take occasion to remark, that in one man there 
are two phases of conscience; or shall we say, there are two 
stages of conscience? There is a conscience which belongs 
to the external man, and that which appertains to the inter- 
nal man. These are called exterior and interior conscience. 
Exterior conscience acts according to civil and moral laws 
and obligations, from an external affection; but interior 
conscience acts according to the precepts of faith from an 
internal affection.‘ 

As to the means whereby a true conscience is formed, 
the doctrines of the church are very explicit. Conscience 
is formed by cognitions of the good and true received by 
instruction, irrespective (as may be seen from what. has 
been said on the kinds of conscience) of the quality of the 
knowledge so received,5 provided that the affections are of 
good. If it be noticed that so long as the knowledge is 
believed to be true a conscience is formed,® it will not be 


*“Arcana Ccelestia,” 9114; “ True {Christian Religion,” 666; “Heavenly 
Doctrine,” 135. *“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 916, 1033. *“ Divine Providence,” 
141. Coelestia,” 4167, 9119. /bid., 2831. °/bid., 1002, 1043. 
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amazing to learn that heathens have conscience in common 
with all other men, but always according to their religion.' 
True conscience, however, is not formed from mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by itself, but needs a certain divine im- 
plantation.* Indeed, as we shall see later, the true con- 
science does not exist in itself except with the regenerate. 
But at present it is sufficient to observe, that truths of faith 
are required for its initiament. Truths of faith are drawn 
from the Divine Word, and form a means of charity, and 
this being so, with the affections of truth conscience begins.‘ 
It is through the truths of faith that evil-doing is reproved 
in us, and this is called the voice of conscience.’ From 
which it appears, that conscience speaks to us only accord- 
ing to the truths implanted in the mind. It will also be 
seen, that just as we come into this world without a ready- 
made conscience, so do we pass hence unless it is formed 
here by life and faith.° It is one of the conditions of this 
formation that the natural should be subjugated to the truly 
rational, and thus that regeneration should have been in- 
sured.’ 

It was hinted just now that conscience is somewhat de- 
pendent on affection ; let us follow the suggestion. Like 
perception, conscience is to be predicated properly of the 
intellectual part; still, the formative agency and that on 
which conscience depends, is of the affections; for truths 
become conscience only when they become of the life.® 
Thus it may be said, that though the material of conscience 
is truth, nevertheless, good moulds and characterizes con- 
science.? Charity, therefore, as the result of truths from 
the Word is the final guarantee of conscience.'® It creates 
no surprise in us, therefore, when we learn, that in the 
highest form of earthly conjunction, namely, in true mar- 

*« Arcana Ccelestia,” 1032, 1106, 2115, 2590, 9112; “ Heavenly Doctrine,” 
130. *“Arcana Ceelestia,” 978. * /bid., 986, 2046, 2053, 2088. 4 /bid., 371, 
393, 1820, 1832. /bid., 573. °/bid., 9122. 7 Jbid., 2183. Jbid., 2380, 8081, 


9113. °% Jbid., 1994, 2063. *° /bid., 1076, 1077, 1083, 2915, 3957, 4390; “ Spir- 
itual Diary” (Minor), 4547. 
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riage love there is an inmost conscience —conscience of 
the highest and holiest order.' 

May we not here appropriately open the question as to 
the precise locality or plane in which conscience is formed ? 
We are reminded that perception and conscience both be- 
long to the interior man; perception with the celestial, and 
conscience with the spiritual. But then, what is the interior 
man? The interior man is a medium between the internal 
mind and the external mind; and as such becomes a means 
of their intercommunion. This mediate plane of the spirit 
is the true rational of the man,? which being affected from 
the internal mind is conscientive. But, as already observed, 
perception is celestial 4nd conscience spiritual ; how, then, 
do they appear in the same plane of the mind? The celestial 
and spiritual are related as interior and exterior, and inter- 
iors are related to internals, while exteriors are related to 
externals. Perception, then, as it is evident, belongs to the 
interior rational, and conscience to the exterior rational, by 
which it operates into the external mind.* For conscience 
looks upon the contents of the external mind and adjudges 
them.’ By what means it does this may be inferred from 
the fact that the exterior rational is the seat of the interior 
memory wherein are the truths which have been raised from 
the natural memory into rational light.° The exterior ra- 
tional is, however, itself distinguished into two degrees, the 
superior giving conscience of the good and true, already 
noted, and the inferior, the sense of justice and right.’ 
Here we have the whereabouts of the interior and exterior 
consciences.®> 

Respecting the two degrees of the rational we read, that 
in the interior rational are the celestial angels, or the inmost 
and third heaven, but in the exterior rational are the spiri- 
tual angels, or the middle and second heaven. From this 

‘Spiritual Diary” (Minor), 4409; “De Conj.,” 41. *“ Arcana Coelestia,” 
1702. * Lbid., 3747, 8162. * Jbid., 895, 1914, 2831. Lbid., 1914, 2654. ° lbid., 
4038, 9394, 9723. 7“ Spiritual Diary” (Minor), 4545. °“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
5145. 
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it follows that the two planes of the rational mind are dis- 
cretely distinct, and, when in order, have their required ter- 
minations which enable them to receive and hold, each in 
its degree, the good flowing in from the Lord. This fixa- 
tion of the inflowing divine from the Lord, as it descends 
into the several degrees, is required to prevent a pouring 
through, without effect, into the sensual, and thereby a pol- 
lution of the divine. By the termination of the divine good 
of the Lord in the exterior rational degree, wherein already 
the memory of truth abides, that degree becomes a plane of 
conscience.‘ With the celestial, who have perception, the 
terminations are formed in the three degrees of the internal 
mind, and therefore they have rational sight of a celestial 
degree ; but the spiritual have their highest termination be- 
neath the uppermost degree, and therefore they are consci- 
entive in the middle degree where the light of divine truth 
is first arrested. Terminations, it may be remarked, are 
formed by confirmations of truth in life in the special de- 
gree where the terminations may be found. The medium 
called conscience was formed by the Lord between the vol- 
untary and the intellectual parts, as a conjunctive, when the 
men of the Most Ancient Church separated charity from 
faith ; so that by faith men should be led to charity, and 
conscience took the place of the original will of good.’ 

_ The next problem, therefore, shall be as to the relation in 
which conscience stands to regeneration. As already seen, 
the conscience is a plane formed in the rational mind by the 
acquisition of the truths of faith and the illumination of 
inflowing divine good. It is therefore manifest that the un- 
regenerate have no conscience,fbut require to form it.) It 
is true that the unregenerate man may have a spurious, or 
even a false conscience, and that the spurious conscience 
would be a means of awakening efforts to attain the more 
perfect life ; but this order of conscience is not now that of 


Arcana Coclestia,” 4167, 5145. * 863, 875. /bid., 977. 
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which we are speaking. Of this means of inward direction 
and warning the evil have nothing, neither do they compre- 
hend what it is.’ 

At this point permit what may appear to be something in 
the nature of a digression. It was shown above that to the 
formation of conscience certain terminations due to the con- 
firmation of truth by life are requisite in the several degrees 
of the internal man. Conscience is due to the establish- 
ment of terminations in the rational mind. Without these 
terminations no one can be saved. The evil have no termi- 
nations in the degrees of the mind, and thereby permit the 
inflowing divine of the Lord to pass through them without 
arrest. The salvation of such is, therefore, impossible? It 
has further to be noted that conscience cannot be formed in 
the future life, and as without conscience salvation cannot 
be attained, even the longest, or the largest hope of future 
elevation to heaven for the evil is futile and baseless. It is 
a consideration worthy of attention by those partial re- 
ceivers of New-Church truth who “faintly trust the larger 
hope.” 

The absence of- conscience occasions not simply infesta- 
tion, but also obsession by infernal fiends.* Infestation with 
the conscientious causes distress, and with those who have 
perception an acute pain of mind.’ But the insinuations of 
evil which man endures in the period of temptation are a 
means of forming and confirming conscience.® It need not 
be shewn at great length, but it is well known that as truths 
ascend in the mind the infernals oppose them, and thereby 
induce the trials of temptation and temptation-combats. 
The enemy, however, resisted and overcome, the truths are 
confirmed, and upon becoming principles of life, or living 
truths, are established in the rational mind, where, illumi- 
nated by the Lord, they form the conscience. Now as this is 
so, it is obvious that conscience is related to regeneration at 


*“ Arcana Coelestia,” 965, 5071; “Spiritual Diary,” 4329. *“ Arcana 
Coelestia,” 5145. */bid., 9122. * Jbid., 1983. Jbid., 1668. * /bid., 1692. 
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the point where temptations effect their work. The combats, 
indeed, give rise to the pangs of conscience; for it is upon 
the plane of conscience, when formed, that the assaults of 
infernals are afterward made. The conscientious are as- 
sailed with the temptations, therefore, from the ground of 
truth possessed.‘ The very effort to bring the external into 
obedience and harmony with the internal induces the pains 
of conscience.’ | 

From what, then, has been advanced it appears that only 
spiritual men have conscience; that it has been formed in 
them during their temptation-trials ;3 and that while it is in 
formation by temptations it, atthe same time, works as an 
agent whereby to strengthen and sustain the sorely tried 
seeker for the better life. As a factor in the process of 
regeneration it holds an important post, and cannot be 
neglected, if we hope to overcome hell within us. Con- 
science puts forth her aids by certain restraints she imposes 
on the tempted man, which restraints keep him in mind of 
truth. 

But the work of conscience in effecting regeneration is 
not restricted to the period of spiritual temptation. By the 
insinuation of conscience the Lord implants faith, and this 
by reason of the truth in the rational which is affected by 
good from the Lord.’ Here is a great instrument in the 
hands of the Lord for bringing the human soul out of dark- 
ness into light, and out of death into life. Still the full 
account of the work of conscience to this great end is not 
fully rendered. So powerful a factor in the great concern 
of man’s uplifting must be known as the formative of the 
new will of good which became necessary in man when the 
celestial will was destroyed. The separation of the volun- 
tary from the intellectual part, and its destruction, necessi- 
tated the creation of a new will within the intellectual. It 
is in man’s intellectual self-hood that the new will is formed, 


'«“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 751, 762, 847, 4249, 4299; “ True Christian Religion,” 
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and this new will in the intellectual is his guide, dictator, 
and director — his conscience.‘ But the implantation of this 
new will must inevitably mean, if it brings the intellectual 
part into conformity with itself, a new understanding; and 
hence, together, a new man.” Yet again, the conscience is 
thus formed in the rational of the intellectual proprium, so 
that the man shall be reformed in freedom and reason ; for 
if something of self is permitted to appear in his reasons 
and desires for his actions he will perform them freely and 
from conscience. This stage having been reached, the new 
will is the regenerating man’s charity, and the new intel- 
lect his faith, while both together establish his conscience,‘ 
which, reacting upon the will and understanding, preserves 
him from desires of evil and falsities of thought.s Thus 
we find conscience in its purity with the regenerate.°® 

There is also another aspect of the way in which con- 
science helps to work out man’s regeneration. It has been 
remarked that the infestation of infernals affect the partic- 
ular plane of human sensibility called conscience ; but we 
are each associated with angels, and we find that the human 
conscience is the subject of influx from angels ; nay, that it 
is the plane of man’s interiors upon which they especially 
operate, and by which man has something of association 
with them,’ and thereby possesses a basis of enlightenment." 
But we have formerly seen that it is the angels of the mid- 
dle or spiritual heaven who are the ministrants in the plane 
of conscience: and, therefore, the defenders of the man of 
faith, when he resists evil, are those messengers of divine 
mercy whose weapon is spiritual truth, and who are recipi- 
ents of influx from the celestial realm. 

Hence conscience is not only a medium, or meas of as- 
sociation in the man himself, but it is a means of agsociating 


*# Arcana Coclestia,” 1023, 8457; “ Apocalypse Explained,” 376. *‘ Arcana 
Coelestia,” 918, 927, 1937, 1947. /bid., 918, 1937, 1947.  ‘*/bid., 10124, 
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the man with heaven and the Lord." This association, and, 
indeed, a conjunction, is effected with the Lord by the good 
of conscience, through which He flows into the mind, and 
continually and successively separates the dispositions which 
adhere in consequence of hereditary and actual evil? As 
this is the case, in what way do man’s conditions affect his 
conscientive faculty? Is there any reason to fear that its 
dictate may be diverted by reason of man’s inherent and 
acquired tendencies of mind? It is from hereditary evil 
that we love ourselves more than others; that we seek re- 
venge where we should offer forgiveness ; that we crave for 
self-glory rather than desire to render service, and if the 
floods of hell pour into these inducements, and we permit 
the conscience to be hoodwinked or blinded, the result is 
disastrous in the extreme.’ Palpably the conscience may 
be very much affected by our natural states; for the human 
inheritance cannot be ignored in the formation of the con- 
science’s quality. Still we are subjects of hereditary good 
also, and here we may find a counterbalance, though not a 
sufficient force for the edification of spiritual character, nor 
do we form conscience by it,* though it is not improbable 
that it may receive some support from it. 

We are thus face to face with a problem of great com- 
plexity, and with momentous issues ; it is this: What is the 
working value of conscience in the progress of human spiri- 
tual life? First, it is a necessity; but it requires formation. 
In its formation, however, the man is being reformed. The 
conclusion is, that, inasmuch as conscience is formed as re- 
generation progresses, and does itself react so as to forward 
the new birth, and is only fully formed when the man is 
born again, it follows that the new conscience is the new 
man, or, in general, the conscience is the man. 

If we may now summarize, we should recall the truths 
respecting this subject thus: Conscience is the spiritual 
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illumination of the rational mind by which the guide of 
action arises from the truths accepted. Hereby we see that 
it partakes of the light of heaven and the light of reason. 
The value of conscience as a factor in the life’s reformation, 
however, stands prominently forth, and in this is its greater 
importance. But lest we should overrate the human agency 
in this powerful quality, let us keep constantly in mind, that 
whatever conscience effects, it accomplishes it by reason of 
the divine influx from the Lord ; conditioned though it is by 
love, illumined by heavenly light, it yet depends absolutely 
upon the divine inflowing of living good andtruth. While 
it is true that conscience is according to the religious truths 
received, it is, nevertheless, a phase of spiritual life that be- 
longs to all men, and a phasé without which we shall never 
stand upon the mountain heights which command the survey 
of the soul’s domain. It is a ministrant in the needs of 
every man, great and small —a ministrant which serving is 
served. 

If we desire to help our fellows on the thorny paths of 
life, to arm them with the weapons of spiritual warfare, we 
cannot be too anxious on the nature and quality of the con- 
science they are forming. If it be true that conscience 
bespeaks the nature of the man, or if it be true that still 
more the conscience is the man, then let us hold before our- 
selves the solemn duty plainly laid upon us; for in laying 
up the material of this dictator we are serving the Lord 
in making the man into His image and His likeness. The | 
conscience that directs to the true, the pure, and the good 
is that we must seek; the conscience that looks at once to 
the Lord and the spiritual advancement of the world is that _ 
which is acceptable ; and such a conscience is the voice of 
God’s truth, and the receptacle of holy and heavenly love. 


James Hype. 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


We are given to know in the New Church some definite 
things pertaining to the nature and the life of heaven. And 
we have it revealed to us that this earth has entered upon 
a new era by coming more directly under the influences of 
heaven than during previous centuries. We know that a 
vital relationship exists between heaven and earth by which 
it is possible for life here to be influenced by the powers 
there. 

This earth will never become heaven itself, for heaven and 
earth are eternally and discretely different. -Heaven can 
only descend into the world by influx. By this is meant 
that the earth is a receptacle capable of receiving some of 
the powers from the spiritual world so as to be affected by 
them, but yet not destroyed by them. The world will always 
maintain its individual identity, as it always has, but by an 
influx from heaven into the world the will of the Lord may 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Thus conditions are 
possible where the life of this world will be in perfect har- 
mony with the life of heaven, but that does not mean that 
_ they will be the same. They will be different. 

The harmony that is possible between this world and 
heaven is of such a nature that not only will the characters 
and dispositions of men be affected by it, but the inanimate 
substances of nature even will in marvellous ways make 
response to it. ' 

The supreme end effected by this new descent of the 
Lord into the world is the accomplishment of regeneration 
in the individual lives of men, but there are secondary 
effects which are numerous. Some of them are startling 
discoveries and inventions, wonderful improvements in the 
methods for creating wealth, human control over the wild 
forces of nature, and power over material substances. 
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These secondary physical effects are not to be similar, but 
they are to be analogous to the external conditions in the 
spiritual world. For instance, the writings of our church 
declared over one hundred years ago that natural space does 
not exist in heaven, in consequence of which the angels 
come together instantly whenever there is a mutual desire 
to be together. At the time Swedenborg related this fact 
the proposition was almost unthinkable because there was 
little in this world by which that fact could be illustrated. 
It is altogether possible physically for an invention to be 
made whereby a person can stand in front of a mirror, as 
he now stands in front of a telephone, to behold the face 
of a friend thousands of miles away. That attached to the 
telephone would produce a condition analogous to this phe- 
nomenon in heaven, but it would not be similar. 

Swedenborg has told us that in heaven both space and 
time are not realities, but that state of being is the reality 
which produces the appearance of space and time. The 
conditions established here by the telegraph and the tele- 
phone are somewhat analogous to those conditions in heaven 
where space and time do not interfere with the activities 
and desires of the angels. . 

A thing, which, when written, was a most startling and 
unbelievable statement was that which speaks of the plia- 
bility of spiritual substances. In this world mountains and 
rivers are great obstacles and barriers confronting people 
who have to cross them. But in heaven neither moun- 
tains nor rivers nor anything else can interfere with the 
movements of anangel. ‘More readily than mobs make way 
for officers of the law, or teams make way for the fire engine 
that rushes through the street, do mountains and all ex- 
ternal objects recede from before an angel when he desires 
it. The external world surrounding an angel assumes its 
form always to correspond with, or, in other words, to ex- 
press the state of life of the angel. If an angel comes into 
the mood which is represented by a mountain, then the 
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mountain becomes present. If he comes into the state rep- 
resented by a valley or by a beautiful lake or by wooded 
groves, then he finds these things at hand, representing or 
expressing his mood or spiritual state. Thus we are taught > 
that spiritual substances are pliable and wholly subservient 
to the will and purposes of the angels.* 

The progress of science during the past one hundred 
years has produced conditions in this material world of ours 
which furnish illustration of these conditions in heaven, and 
which are themselves analogous to some of them. Chem- 
istry has demonstrated the organic relationship which exists 
between all the substances of nature. Through chemistry 
we have learned that one substance acts effectively upon 
another substance without the mediation of human muscles. 
Human intelligence, by simply arranging the relative posi- 
tions of apparently inert and solid substances, can produce 
_in those substances marvellous transformations. Sometimes 
there will be an explosion whereby those substances disap- 
pear in the form of gases, and thus no longer obstruct the 
path of the man. What is known as friction has been the 
greatest obstruction established by nature to the muscular 
efforts of man. But this greatest obstruction to muscular 
effort is now being overcome more and more as the re- 
sult of mechanical invention and chemistry. Through the 
science of chemistry the results that are possible from the 
action of one substance upon another, will, in some distant 
day, doubtless put the material world under the absolute 
dominion of human intelligence. __ 

Through science men are-making war upon all those 
forces and powers and obstructions in nature which rebel 
against his dominion and authority. Through chemistry a 
great army is organized, the soldiers of which are not men 
but inanimate substances. Some substances are used as 


'* This mutability of objects is of course more fully exemplified in the world 
of spirits or intermediate state than in heaven where mental states are more 
permanent. — EpITor. 
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soldiers to force obedience from others that are obstinate. 
For example, certain chemicals will cause the disintegration 
of other substances whereby useful things are separated — 
from worthless ones. Coal tar, which was once almost worth- 
less, is now, by the action of chemicals upon it, forced to 
give up more than a dozen valuable ingredients. Human 
muscle cannot cause this disintegration of coal tar, but 
chemicals, acting as inanimate soldiers for man, do for him 
what his own physical strength is powerless: to accomplish. 
Again, an explosive, fighting another battle which could not 
be fought successfully with ‘human muscle, tears a hole 
through a mountain, and we call it a tunnel. Thus mind 
rather than muscle is gaining dominion over matter. But it 
is by orderly and strictly scientific methods. | 

What the telephone has done in relieving the obstruction 
of distance to the human voice, what telegraphy has ac- 
complished in wiping out the obstacle of time in conveying 
intelligence, what the lever has done towards abolishing that 
greatest hindrance to muscular effort known as friction, 
what chemistry has done towards enlisting some substances 
as soldiers in forcing obedience from others —all these are 
but as suggestions of what is to follow in these directions, 
and they are substantial evidences that conditions will be 
established in this earth even to the very lowest of the 
material plane, which will be analogous to corresponding 
conditions as they exist in heaven. 

In heaven, so our writings declare, the angels do not work 
for food and clothing. They do not strive with each other 
in the accumulation of wealth. The Lord supplies the angels 
with food and clothing freely and abundantly. Neither love 
for money nor the fear of want furnishes any incentive to 
effort in heaven, and yet the angels are never idle, but are 
engaged almost continually in useful occupation. People 
ask the question repeatedly, “ What incentive would there 
be in this world for human endeavor if people did not strive 
with each other in the accumulation of wealth?” 
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Most men agree that the present world-struggle after 
wealth and the luxury and preeminence which wealth se- 
cures is hardly compatible with any true idea of heaven, 
and yet while such struggle is not in agreement with the 
spirit which prevails in heaven, many of them suppose that 
the life and progress of this world are dependent upon it. 
But the descent of the spiritual Jerusalem described in Rev- 
elation prophesies that this earth is now becoming so in- 
fluenced by the powers of righteousness out of heaven that 
life here will be brought more and more into harmony with 
the life there. It is a revelation that the same righteous- 
ness which is practicable in the affairs of heaven will, by its 
practise here, be shown to be practicable in the affairs of 
this world. As stated at the outset, it does not mean that 
this earth will become heaven itself. This earth will always 
remain the birthplace of men and the kindergarten, so to 
speak, where regeneration must take place. Thus heaven 
and earth will never become similar, but they will become 
harmonious. Love will rule both worlds. 

When the spirit of love rules this world, and the kingdom 
of heaven is established here, then the conduct of men and 
their fraternal relationships and also even the forces and 
substances of the material world, as explained before, will all 
be analogous to the conduct of angels and their mutual re- 
lationships, and to the forces and substances of heaven. 

This analogy between heaven and earth may be illustrated 
crudely by the difference existing between the interior of a 
cave and:the world of sunshine. In myth there was once 
an inhabited cave. The men of this cave had never seen 
the world of sunshine, but by a phosphorescent light they 
saw only the furnishings of their cavern home. A stranger | 
from the world of sunshine appeared before them to give a 
message from the sun, the grassy fields, the wooded groves, 
the beds of flowers, the luxurious growths of grain and 
fruits, and the beautiful cities and homes. He left his mes- 
sage by writing it in the language of the cave, for no other 
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language did they know. Things were found in the cave 
which were seemingly analogous to things in the world. 
By using such things as he found in the cave as symbols of 
things in the world he conveyed his message. 

The inanimate crystalline gardens were represented to 


_ them as analogous to organic plants. The stalactic forma- 


tions were used as symbols of forests and groves. Vine- . 
yards were described by pointing to the botryoidal forma-. 
tions. The curious crystals on the ground were made to 
represent the fields of grass. Roses and other flowers were 
made knowp by illustrations of them in the oulopholites, the 
gypsum rospttes, the crystal fibres and the floral clusters 
and garlangis which covered the walls. In a similar way the 
things in this world are analogous to the things in heaven 
and hell. 

The fact that angels do not struggle for wealth means 
unmistakably that some day in this world men will cease to 
strive for wealth, and competition and struggling with each 
other for such things as food and clothing will absolutely 
vanish from the face of the earth, and the providing for 
physical needs will be practically without the present effort. 
Such is no dream or fancy, but is a condition for us to look 
forward to, as certain to be as our knowledge of heaven is 
certain. And there are evidences abundant at hand to dem- 
onstrate that the descent of heaven into the world produces 
this result. What is the meaning of the fact that the pro- 
ductiveness of labor is tenfold greater than it was before 
the dawn of this new age? In the time of ancient Greece 
and Romethuman slavery seemed to be a necessary evil. 
Food and clothing were procured from nature at such cost 
of arduous toil that many men were required to slave away 
their lives to give one man leisure for intellectual pursuits. 
In those days man was the slave of nature. To-day nature ~ 
is fast becoming the slave of man. Steel is more effective 
than muscle, and steam and electricity are more powerful in 
wielding the steel] than nerve and blood. Modern machinery 
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is already waiting impatiently to liberate the human race 
from physical drudgery. The spirit of fraternity and love 
out of heaven .will some day see to it that machinery is 
utifized for these humanitarian ends. 

What will be the incentive behind human progress when 
physical necessaries are supplied with comparatively no 
labor and entirely without struggle? Wedo not know the 
details of the work which will occupy men’s time then, but 
'we know something of the general nature of that work. If 
we were pessimists and thought that the world was going 
backwards instead of forwards, we might suppose that free- 
dom from the necessity of physical drudgery and competi- 
tion and struggle with one’s fellowmen would produce 
idleness and debauchery and ultimate degeneration of civil- 
ization. But, knowing as we do that the spirit which pre- 
vails among the angels is becoming the spirit which prevails 
among men in this world, we may be sure that after the 
body is taken care of, even in this world, the soul will be 
first to claim attention. There are infinite things to be 
studied in nature, and there are infinite spiritual truths to 
be investigated from revelation, all of which are to be in- 
strumental in men’s higher progress and development in 
this world. All these things will be studied, and not only 
studied, but utilized in the affairs of life after they have 
once been learned, so that the time will arrive when the 
pursuit of spiritual food and drink will take the place of the 
present struggle for wealth. When that time shall arrive, 
when the whole world shall become as desirous for spiritual 
things as they now are for temporal things, the divine 
promise will still hold good and be fulfilled — spiritually : 
“ Ask and it shall be given you. Seek, and ye shall find. 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that 
asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh, it shall be opened.” 

There is a peculiar relationship existing between the 
angels and the objects of their world, which they see and 
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feel, which does not exist to any great degreeat-the present 
time between men and the objects of this world, but which 
will come to exist more and more as time goes on. For 
instance, an angel never sees any object such asa bird, a 
tree, or a landscape, but what that bird, tree, or landscape, 
as it were, talks to the angel as a book talks to you or me. 
That is to say it reveals to the angel some information, and 
this information always has respect to the angel’s works of 
usefulness. In this world we may behold a bird, or tree, or 
‘landscape, and be none the wiser, and be no better equipped 
for our duties than before. In heaven the beauties of the 
flowers and of the landscapes, the fascinations of the at- 
mosphere and of the temperature and of the crystal waters, 
the delights of music, the joy of artistic and picturesque 
scenery, the exhilaration of travel and of study, all of which 
things transcend things of a similar nature in this world, 
invariably reveal their own inherent nature to the under- 
standing of those who enjoy them, and thus become ser- 
viceable in directing the angels in their daily conduct. 

In this world we speak of art for art’s sake, music for 
music’s sake, and beauty for the sake of beauty. That is 
because men do not understand art and music and beauty. — 
We stand before a master piece of art and we feel im- 
pressed somehow, but cannot explain the nature of the 
impression which has been made upon us. We should be 
able to explain the nature of this impression. Music will 
thrill us from the bottom of our souls, and yet we cannot 
give a rational explanation of the thrill which has gone 
through us. We should be able to give this rational explan- 
ation. Beauty gives us an exquisite sense of delight, but 
does not reveal to us just what that delight is, and what it 
is intended for. It should reveal to us what it is and what 
it is for. In heaven there is nothing that is enjoyed by the 
inhabitants there which is not at the same time understood 
by them, and by that I mean that beauty and art and music, 
as also the innumerable other things of similar nature in 
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heaven, exist and are enjoyed always for some definite pur- 
pose. There is not even such a thing as happiness for the 
sake of happiness in-heaven. When an angel experiences 
the thrill of delight which comes from the sound of music, 
for instance, something else accompanies that sound of music 
which seldom accompanies the sound of music with us. 
Music to an angel is as the voice of the Lord, speaking to 
the angel of his duties and responsibilities. Music there is 
sweet to hear, a thousand-fold more delightful than any 
music that is heard by us, but at the same time it conveys 
a message of wisdom to the understanding of the angel 
through the mediumship of the heart which enables the 
angel to be more useful. 

Everything in that beautiful and happy world, everything, 
I say, has some mission of service or usefulness as its end. 
The angels never hear any strain of harmony or melody 
but it leads them to the performance of some act of help- 
fulness to others. All forms of art serve a similar purpose 
in heaven. Angels respond to things that are artistic, and - 
their hearts swell within them as they stand in the presence 
of angelic works of art, but whenever this happens it is 
accompanied always with a rational understanding of spir- 
itual truths which are revealed by them, so that the emo- 
tions which are excited in the angels by works of art be- 
come the motive power within them, enabling them to carry 
out or execute the activities of usefulness which have been 
revealed to their understanding through the instrumentality 
of art. | 

An angel may hold in his hand a beautiful bunch of roses. 
He looks upon it with a smile on his lips, and breathes its 
fragrance with delight, but that bunch of roses has an effect 
upon that angel which is different from the effect which a 
bunch of roses has upon us when we hold it in our hands. 
We are apt to look at a bouquet of flowers, saying, “ How 
delightful!” and “ How beautiful!” thinking that in ‘those 
flowers beauty exists for the simple sake of beauty, and to 
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give us pleasure, but the bunch of roses held in the hand of 
an angel, while swélling the heart with pleasure, conveys at 
the same time a message from the Lord, giving instruction 
as to some special service which lies very near at hand in 
his path of duty. Thus the duties performed by angels are 
most exquisitely delightful. There is no such thing in 
heaven as arduous toil. There is work, but it is the work 
of happiness. There is activity, but it is the activity of 
pleasure. And this is so because all work and activity have 
specific objects of usefulness in view, and all this reveals to 
us in this world the spjritual way of looking upon such 
things as art and music and beauty. An evil man can enjoy 
- music as well as a good man in this world. A man of in- 
fernal traits of character can fake pleasure in art and beauty 
as well as a good man. 

As Christians we have no right to sacrifice any duty for 
the enjoyment that we may secure from any of these de- 
lightful things. Even with us in this world the delights of 
music should be sought, not for their own sake, but only for 
the sake of receiving from them something which will make 
us stronger in our Christian service. In seeking the enjoy- 
ments derived from works of art, and flowers, and gardens, 
and beautiful surroundings, we should seek them not for the 
pleasure they give, but for the help they give us in doing 
God’s will. 

Another condition which prevails in heaven is that, when 
an angel performs any work whatever, he always accom- 
plishes something. There is no such thing as wasted energy 
there. In this world it seems as though nine-tenths of 
human activity were wasted. It seems as though the bulk 
of all the work that we try to do in behalf of others, in 
behalf of the church, fails of accomplishing its end. As 
there are great, arid tracts of desert land in the world, so 
in the lives of each one of us there seem to be great spaces 
marked by absolute failure and unproductiveness, but in 
heaven there is nothing of the kind. Every angel from the 
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hour that he first entered heaven to the present hour has 
performed some definite and dona fide service to others. 
Not any of his life has been wasted or frittered away. None 
of his pleasures have been that of useless luxury. Useless 
luxury does not exist there. To be sure the whole life of 
heaven is the life of luxury, but luxury that is but the in- 
strumentality of service. There is a striking contrast be- 
tween the luxury of heaven and the luxury of this earth. 
When we consider that the beautiful things, the artistic 
things, and the pleasurable things in heaven are but the 
external manifestations of emotions and affections and 
thoughts which express themselves in activities of service 
we readily see that luxury there is but an external indul- 
gence in those things which facilitate good works. Men 
may live luxuriously in this world and thereby develop a 
spirit of selfishness to such an extent that the luxury of 
heaven would be torment to them, whereas there may be 
poor, wretched, struggling men and women in this world, 
with never a taste of earthly luxury, whose spirit of love 
and self-sacrifice fits them for enjoying to eternity the most 
blessed luxury in the heavenly kingdom. 

There has been a prevailing idea for ages to the effect 
that angels need not accomplish results by the work they 
do, but that they need only to enjoy themselves in some 
passive state of receptivity, receiving delights somehow from 
the Lord. I@dioubt not that many New-Churchmen have 
wondered how it is that an angel is able to accomplish some 
definite service as the result of every activity. If all the 
angels are busy all the time in the work of making other 
angels happier, one would naturally suppose that there would 
be an overproduction of happiness. In this world we are 
reading constantly of the overproduction of material prod- 
ucts. An overproduction of wheat makes wheat cheap. 
An overproduction of clothing causes bankruptcy among 
merchants. But in heaven, notwithstanding the fact that 
every angel is almost constantly employed, and furthermore, 
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notwithstanding that his labors are in no wise restricted nor 
hindered by obstacles such as we meet with in this world, 
yet there is no overproduction of good things accomplished 
for the benefit of others by angels. Among unselfish peo- 
ple there can be a demand for an unlimited amount of ser- | 
vice, and that is due in heaven to the fact that every angel 
is so created that he may grow both in intelligence and in 
affection without limit, to eternity. 

There is such’great difference between the finite and the 
infinite that an angel can never attain to the infinite in his 
development even though he should grow in love and wis- 
dom by any imaginable degree of rapidity to eternity. Peo- 
ple who claim that a finite man or woman can ever attain 
to the state of the infinite hdve no adequate conception of 
what the infinite is. They think of the infinite as some- 
thing which is not infinite, but finite. 

When we say that every angel is all the time busy, and all 
the time performing works of service and usefulness to 
others, we mean what in our poor, common, earthly language 
we would say that in heaven the average income of the 
average angel increases annually, and that accompanying 
this increase of the angel’s income is also an increase of 
love and wisdom from the Lord whereby the angel is en- 
abled to expend that income advantageously and profitably. 
This is only another way of stating the fact that the love 
and wisdom of the angels go on increasing to eternity, and 
that the service which an angel is capable of performing in- 
creases in volume continually, and thus the delights which 
_ come from activities of usefulness increase forever. 

‘This fact suggests to us an important fundamental prin- 
* ciple which is applicable to the affairs of this world. It 
means that in this world the consumption of material wealth 
can always be equal to the production, provided humanity 
makes spiritual progress as rapidly as it makes material 
progress. The average income of the average head of a 
family among the working classes is something less than 
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five hundred dollars a year. If civilization were far enough 
advanced to justify such a thing, then, should the average 
income of the average head of a family be ten thousand ~ 
dollars a year instead of five hundred dollars as it is now, 
or even one hunttred ‘thousand .dollars a year, that income 
could be spent to advantage and profit. And one of the 
definite results on the material plane from the descent of 
the spiritual Jerusalem into the world will be, as it has been 
since the beginning of this new age over one hundred years 
ago, an annual increase of the average financial income 
among men. 

An intelligent humanity and a progressive humanity will 
always create a demand for all the service which the com- 
bined efforts of that humanity can give, and that is illus- 
trated by the fact that in a progressive humanity every man 
will be able to spend advantageously more than his income, 
however great that income may be. | 
_ This suggests one of the most practical and important 

and far-reaching truths which religion presents. It is the 
importance and the necessity for aggressive work. The 
Lord imposes upon both men and angels the necessity of 
taking the initiative in doing things. The angels do not 
expect or ask the Lord to do things for them that they can 
do‘for themselves, and the Lord does not do things for the 
angels which they can do for themselves. The Lord does 
only those things for the angels which they cannot do for 
themselves. 

In looking forward to our entrance into the spiritual world 
we may be sure that the work which we are to enter upon 
the very day of our arrival there is to be a real work with 
no sham about it, no make-believe, but real and dona-fide 
work whereby actual and definite results will follow as the 
consequence. By that I mean to say that the work which 
every one is to do on the first day of entrance into the 
spiritual world will be a work that is to be dependent abso- 
lutely upon him for its accomplishment. It will be work 
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that will be important in itself, and a work that will result 
in some actual benefit to others, and a work which never 
would be accomplished if he should fail to do it. Such also 
is the nature of the work which we are doing in this world. 


_If we are given an opportunity to perform some deed of 


righteousness, to give assistance to a neighbor in trouble, 
to render aid to the church that we love, or to do any other 


_ real work of righteousness, and if we fail to do that work, 


then it goes forever undone. Whereas if we do it, it is 
accomplished, and good of some kind continues to grow 
from it to the end of time. 

This thought should enable one to approach with confi- 
dent step that line of separation between this and that 
other world, never flinching’in his duties here, and never 
hesitating to perform any service, because it enables him to — 
realize that every good thing once done is a good thing 
which never would have been accomplished had he not 
done it. 

HrirRAM VROOMAN. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SWEDENBORG UPON 
GOETHE.* 


Was Goethe ever acquainted with the writings of Swe- 
denborg, and if so, in what manner did it come about? 
The object of this paper is to prove that the Prince of 
German Literature was acquainted with the Prince of 
Mystics, and to indicate pretty clearly the source of that 
acquaintance. | 

The lives of Goethe and Swedenborg overlapped twenty- 
three years, for Swedenborg was born in 1688 and died in 
1772, while Goethe was born in 1749 and died in 1832. 
Swedenborg in the later years of his life was busy in re- 
cording his spiritual experiences, and transmuting them into 
a remarkable theological system. He was accustomed to 
send copies of his works to universities and to noted men. — 
It is quite likely, as we shall presently see, that one of those 
copies may have fallen into the hands of Herder, and we. 
intend to demonstrate that it was through Herder that 
Goethe came into knowledge of Swedenborg. 

No considerations of strenuous orthodoxy, or of race 
prejudice, would have hindered Goethe from making the 
acquaintance of the great Swede. 

Both Goethe and Swedenborg were indeed men full of 
the scientific spirit, and were extraordinarily open to new 
facts. Both were keen lovers of nature, and both men were 
penetrated through and through with the magnitude and 


* The author of this article is a Presbyterian minister, a doctor of philos- 
ophy of the University of Wooster, Ohio. This spring he presented to the 
faculty of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, California, a lengthy 
thesis bearing on the relations of Goethe and Swedenborg. This was the 
fruit of some ten months of study along the line of this special theme. The 
present is, to some extent, an extract, or condensation, of matter contained in 
the thesis. + 
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grandeur of existence, and the nature and destiny of the 
human soul. 

I have said that Goethe became acquainted with Sweden- 
borg:‘through Herder. Herder, preacher and scientist, was 
just the man to know of Swedenborg and possessed those 
peculiar qualities which are necessary for the highest appre- 
ciation of his system. 

In Herder’s “ Adrastea ” we find the following passage : — 

In the past century there was a man, rich in knowledge and experi- 
ence, who waking dreamed of the planets and stars, of their spirits, 
yes, of the spirits of all heavens and world-spaces. They saw through 
his eyes, for otherwise, as he narrates, they do not see our world. He 
perceived them in this and that part of his body, especially in or before 
his head, more or less removed. Thirty years lived he in environment 
with these spirits, about whom he has imparted to the world twenty 
writings, large and small, clearly and fairly printed in quarto, carefully 
revised by himself, for he wrote even into his eighty-fifth year, in which 
he died. (Herder’s Adrastea. 3d vol. Leipzig. 1802. p. 351.) 


But interesting as the above extract is, it was long before 
this period that Herder and Goethe learned of Swedenborg. 
The first time we find the matter mentioned is in an earlier 
book of Herder’s, published in 1772, and entitled, “ Disser- 
tations on the Origin of Language.” On page 125 Herder 
writes : “ Swedenborg could not scent his angels otherwise 
than out of all his senses together.” 

Goethe in the Xth book of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 
“ Poetry and Truth,” Oxenford’s Translation, page 350, tells 
of his sojourn with Herder at Strasburg, and says that 
Herder was then writing on this very book, told him about 
it, and showed him the manuscript. 

This was undoubtedly the beginning of Goethe’s acquain- 
tance with the wonderful Swede,* and for some time allu- 
sions are now found in Goethe’s writings which indicate 
that he had been taking an interest in Swedenborg. | 

* Notice that this period is earlier than any that can reasonably be alleged 


for Goethe’s having come to know Swedenborg through Fraulein von Kletten- 
burg. 
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On Nov. 14, 1787, he writes to Lavater : — 


I am accustomed to believe, like anybody else, in a world beyond the 
visible, and I have poetic and vital force enough to feel my own con- 
tracted self widened to a Swedenborgian universe. Then I could ac- 
cept the situation that the silly and filthy human off-scourings could be 
separated by a fine fermentation and I should experience that most 
pure condition in which we could be transformed. 


On page 57 of Johannes Falk’s Goethe, exhibited from 
a closer personal environment, we find the following lan- 
guage attributed to Goethe : — 

Swedenborg has attempted this in his fashion, and availed himself 
for exhibition of his ideas of a picture which could not have been 


happily chosen. He compares the condition wherein souls find them- 
selves to a space divided into three principal chambers. 


In letters to Frau von Stein, pages 2, 104 (October, — 
1781), speaking of Baron Grimm, Goethe writes : — 
The acquaintance of this friend of philosophers and great folk makes 


an epoch for me as I am situated. Through his eyes I shall, like a 
Swedenborgian spirit, see a great country. 


Again in aletter to Frau von Stein, 19th of November, 
1776, Goethe, among a lot of articles enumerated, cites 
«“ Swedenborg,” showing that he possessed him then. 

Again, 2d December, 1777, in a letter to Frau von Stein, 
Goethe compares the bad roads with Swedenborg’s filthy 

“ Jerusalem.” (Arcana, 940.) 

_ This completes the external evidence. The internal evi- 
dence is of a very interesting and profitable kind, but space 
forbids its elaborate examination. 

There are a number of suggestive passages in the “ Wil- 
helm Meister.” A few of these we shall quote here. They 
are all from Carlyle’s translation of “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
(Centennial Edition. 2 vols. Scribners. 1899.) 

We have in Vol. I, p. 454, a striking description of the 
_ immortality of the soul. It is also a good representation 
of Swedenborg’s-theory of the relation of the soul to the 
body :— 
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It was as if my soul were thinking separately from the body; she 
looked upon the body as a foreign substance, as we look upon a gar- 
ment. She pictured with extreme vivacity events and times long past, 
and felt by means of this events that were to follow. Those times are — 
all gone by, what follows is likewise to go by, the body will fall to 
pieces like a vesture, but I, the well-known I, I am. 


Again on page 443 :— 
_ Owing to the Incarnation, in our idea of man, there can be no in- 
consistency with our idea of God. 


And on page 373 :— 
It is only the loving who feels and discovers what the beloved wishes 
and wants. 


In the “Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann”’ 
(Oxenford’s Translation), in the part of the book treating 
of 1832, the last year of Goethe’s life, there is a striking 
passage which reads almost like a page of Swedenborg him- 
self. Goethe is there reported as saying : — 

God did not retire to rest after the well known six days of creation, 
but on the contrary is constantly active as at first. It would have been 
for Him a poor occupation to compose this heavy world out of simple 
elements, and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to year, if he 
had not had the plan of founding a nursery of spirits. 


In “ Wilhelm Meister,” Vol. II., page 272, it is said of a 
glimpse of New Testament history : — : 

Here you behold neither actions nor events, but miracles and simili- 
tudes. There is a new world, a new exterior, different from the former, 
and an interior which was altogether wanting there. By miracles and 
similitudes a new world is opened up. 


In this extract we have a hint of Swedenborg’s. doctrine 
of correspondences, of the highest style of poetry, an at- 
tempt to interpret the significance of this wondrous world, 
to see into the heart of things, and analyze the meaning of 
this strange experience of ourselves, which we call life. 
This doctrine is exquisitely alluded to in the closing lines of 
“ Faust.” 
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Readers of Swedenborg are familiar with his doctrine of 
the sun of the natural world, and the Sun of the spiritual 
world. In one of the prologues to “Faust” we find the 
three angels singing in strikingly beautiful and suggestive 
fashion of the sun :— | 

Angels are strengthened by thy sight, 
Though fathom thee no angel may, 


Thy works still shine with splendour bright, 
As on creation’s primal day. 


This and all the other specimens of versified translation 
are taken from Anna Swanwick’s translation of “ Faust.” 

Herder’s statement, already quoted, that according to 
Swedenborg, angels do not see into our world, save through 
mortal eyes, is strictly accurate. 

In the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1880, we read as follows : — 

It has been granted them (that is spirits and angels) to see through 


my eyes the objects of this world, and to see them as distinctly as 
myself, and also to hear what was said by men discoursing with me. 


In the “ Faust,” near the close of the Second Part, Father 
Seraphinus, a hermit dwelling “in the highest, purest cell,” 
addresses a chorus of “blessed boys.” In the opening lines 
of his address there is, too, a beautiful suggestion of the 
love which, according to Swedenborg, angels bear toward 
children who have died young :— 


Boys, ere soul and sense could waken, 
Ye were born at mid-night hour, 

From your parents straight-way taken, 
For the angels a sweet dower. 


You a loving one embraces ; 
This ye feel, then hither fare ; 
But of earth’s rude paths, no traces, 
Blessed ones your spirits bear. 


In the organ now descending, 
Of my worldly earth-born eyes, 

Use them, thus thy need befriending, 
View the sphere that round you lies. 
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Swedenborg has a well-known distinction between “ spiri- 
tual” and “celestial” angels. Goethe, in the last act of 
“Faust,” speaks of two classes of angels whom he des- 
ignates as “younger,” and “more perfect angels,” Swe- 
denborg says it is the “celestial’’ angels who watch by the 
dying. (Heaven and Hell, 445, 450.) 

In Goethe’s greatest poem the “more perfect” angels 
bear away the soul of Faust. They explain in their song 
their conviction that Faust needs a further cleansing before 
reaching his final spiritual environment. So they distinctly 
teach the doctrine of vastation, or purification, after death. 
Of this we have spoken above. 


Sad! ’tis for. us to bear 
Spirit earth-encumbered, 
Though of asbest he were, 
Yet is he numbered 
Not with the pure. For where 
Worketh strong spirit-force, 
Elements blending, 
No angel may divorce 
Natures thus tending 
Of twain to form but one; 
Parts them God’s love alone, 
Their union ending. 


At last, according to the great poem, the work is done. 
Marguerite (Gretchen), an angel now, has asked and obtained 
leave to instruct the soul of Faust. Faust has finally and 
everlastingly set his face toward the right, and love is always 
to be his teacher. Pure, self-denying love shall lead him on 
through ever-ascending heights. Around him is that heav- 
enly world, of which all things earthly and transitory are, 
to a discerning soul, still the perpetual and instructive 
types :— 

Penitents . . 


To beatitude advance, 
Still new‘powers unfolding. 
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The chorus, “ Mysticus,” closes the majestic drama of 
earthly life, as it blends with the infinite : — 


All of mere trancient date 
As symbols showeth ; 
Here the inadequate 
To fullness groweth ; 
Here the ineffable 
Wrought is in love ; 
The ever-womanly 
Draws us above. 


CHARLES R. NUGENT. 
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DREAMS AND WHAT THEY ARE MADE OF. 


Mipway between the many-tongued city of Wideawake, 
which is inhabited by the folk who know all about every- 
thing, and the silent city of Sleep, where the people live 
who know nothing at all, there lies the perplexing country 
of Dreams. It is a strange country, full of all kinds of 
mysteries and wonders; a country of paradoxes and con- 
tradictions ; a country whose phenomena defy unblushingly 
the sacred laws of Wideawake, and whose simplest event 
singled out and fully recorded would exhaust the astonish- 
ment of all other lands and ‘cities whatsoever; although, 
curiously enough, to the traveller within its borders even 
its most bewildering movément becomes a matter of quite 
ordinary and to-be-expected course. 

We have all visited this strange, perplexing country from 
time to time, and so may venture to speak of it as those 


who know; and yet, if. the truth, the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth were to be demanded from us, we 
should probably be bound to confess that the more we see of 
it the more perplexing it becomes. True, there are among 
us those who question, or affect to question, the reality of the 
country ; who speak, and it may be think, of it as “mere 
fancy,” the shadowy outbirth of a disordered brain or an 
impaired digestion. Such questioners are held in high 
esteem in the city of Wideawake, positions of authority be- 
ing given to them, and dwellings among the great. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that their way of looking 
at things becomes increasingly popular. It is called the 
“practical” and “common-sense” way. But the rest of us, 
living as we do in an age of freedom, may be allowed to 
cherish the conviction that, notwithstanding all the appear- 
ances and reasonings to the contrary which may be urged 
by so-called “Common sense,” the country of Dreams still 
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holds its place among the most real of all. And there are 
some of its “fancies” and its “fairy tales” we would not 
give, I am sure, for all that the widest-wakefulness of the 
world has yet been able to discover. 

Why is it, I should like to know, that the much vaunted 
and valued “ common sense” of the multitude, should be so 
exclusively the commonplace sense? Why is it that men 
are willing, in all the pride of their superiority as lords and 
masters of creation, to magnify faculties in which they 
prove themselves less capable than the brute? Surely we 
have here an unexpected as well as unintended instance of 
human magnanimity, for what more perfected example 
could be found of that “common sense” which is proof 
against all the seductions of “mere fancy,” and is prepared 
to measure values unflinchingly by the stern standard of 
immediate and most palpable utility, than the beast of the 
field or the bird of the air? No mere man, be he ever so 
practical, can, in this respect, hold a candle to these. 

_ Not the least perplexing characteristic of the phenomena 
of Dreamland is its double element —its admixture of the 
natural and the supernatural, the carnal and the spiritual, 
the things of earth and of heaven. It is rarely, if ever, 
altogether of the skies; and rarely altogether of things be- 
neath; but in common experience a blending of both. 
Surely to speak of it at any time as a “ baseless fabric”’ is 
to betray a woful ignorance, not only of the particular mat- 
ter before us, but of the whole contents or furnishings of 
the mind, and especially of the fact that there is never a 
‘ vision of the practical day ushered into the audience cham- 
ber of a human consciousness which can be proved of any © 
other substance. And the state necessary to the apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena is marked by the same admixture of 
planes. It is what the older form of the dream word, 
dretche, implies, namely, a disturbed condition of the mind ; 
whereas in the perfect sleep there is no place for the appre- 
ciation of disturbance or of movement of any kind or de- 
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gree, the consciousness of the sleeper being laid aside. The 
dream state is one into which something of wakefulness and 
of consciousness has found entrance. It is a kind of half- 
way house to be met with on the road that stretches from 
the noisy city to the quiet antipodes, having doorways facing 
each —like the temple of Janus built between Rome and 
Quirium — and receiving into itself the spheres of both. 
The clamoring voices of the busy day are brought to it by 
the harsh east wind, but the voices soften as they enter; 
while. the hush of the westward sea of silence breaks there 

into sound, — 

And it croons its lullaby, low and long, 

Murmuring evermore. 


To the land of dreams some have looked for the begin- 
nings and developments of that religious instinct which has 
manifested itself among the people of all ages and all de- 
grees of culture, and has proved itself so potent a factor in 
human life. Sir John Lubbock tells us : — | 


The Greenlanders believe in the reality of dreams, and think that at 
night their spirits actually go hunting, visiting, courting, and soon. It 
is, of course, obvious that the body takes no part in these nocturnal 
adventures, and hence it is natural to conclude that they have a spirit 
which can quit the body. When they dream of their departed friends 
or relatives, savages firmly believe that they are visited by the spirits of 
the dead, and hence believe not indeed in the immortality of the soul, 
but in the existence of a spirit which survives or may survive the body. 


~ 
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Dreams are repeatedly referred to and described in the 
Bible, sometimes with disapproval, but more often as the 
channels of divine revelation. “If there be a prophet 
among you,” runs the promise given to the Israelites, «TI, 
‘the Lord, will make myself known to him in a vision, 
and will speak to him in a dream.” And in Joel’s proph- 
ecy of the Advent practically the same promise is re- 
peated — “ Your old men shall dream dreams; your young 
men shall see visions.’”’ Even in the time of Abraham 
we find it a recognized means of communication between 
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God and man. And to Jacob in a dream was given the 
vision of the spirit ladder leading from earth to heaven, 
with the messengers of God ascending and descending — 
a vision of the great world’s prophecy fulfilled; a foresight 
of that new and living way to be laid open by the Word 
made flesh; a shadow of the coming Advent and of man’s 
‘redemption ; a glimpse into the dreaming of the Creator’s 
heart. Later, in the same history, we find a vengeful pur- 
pose averted by the intervention of a dream, when Mizpah 
became the watchword of the covenant of peace. And 
later still the youthful Joseph comes before us as a dreamer 
of prophetic dreams, both for himself and all his father’s 
house, and an interpreter of dreams in the home of the 
hieroglyph, by the banks of the Nile, in the mystic land. of 
Egypt. To Gideon, in the days of the Judges, direction 
was given in his mission of deliverance through the over- 
hearing of the soldier’s dream and the interpretation thereof. 
King Saul was evidently accustomed to similar guidance, 
for when he is confronted by the spirit purporting to be the 
spirit of Samuel, raised by the Witch of Endor, his com- 
plaint and excuse for troubling the prophet in his extremity 
of need are that God answers him no more, “neither by 
prophets nor by dreams.” Again the great promise of a 
wise and understanding heart is given to the royal Solomon 
inadream. And there is that weirdly beautiful passage in 
the Book of Job which says : — 

God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men in 
slumbering upon the bed, then He openeth the ears of men and sealeth 
their instruction. 


In the Gospels we read of another Joseph led at certain 
crises by the appearing of the angel of the Lord in dreams, 
while the dream-warning of the Wise Men from the East 
is of especial interest in its evidence of the fact that this 
channel of communication was not restricted to the “ chosen 
people,” but was familiar to the seers of nations far re- 
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moved ; and even the wife of the Roman Pilate admits her - 
sufferings “in a dream,” and admonishes her husband on 
the strength of what has thus been revealed to her to have 
“nothing to do with that just man.” 

Why, when we come to look into the matter, so far as 
Scripture records are concerned, we begin to feel that the 
theory of Dreamland as the birthplace of religion has much 
to support it, for what have we in this vade mecum of our 
faith but an inspired book of dreams? It is teeming with 
evidence both of a direct and indirect character of the 
dream sources of all those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us; and not only our Christian profession, but 
our whole religious inheritance involves and demands a very 
different solution of the problem they present than that of 
the “disordered brain” and the “impaired digestion” ; for 
how so potent an element in the direction of human affairs 
and the determination of human destinies could be the prod- 
uct of a mere condition of matter, and that opposed to 
health, is a question which still awaits an answer, and a sup- 
position requiring a considerably larger measure of credulity 
for its acceptance than all other superstitions put together. 
It is customary, however, in the city of Wideawake to account 
for things in this way —if indeed that can be called a way 
at all, the distinctive character of which is that along it 
no traffic is allowed and no outlet is possible. It is a tenet 
_of wisdom there that nothing should be pressed too far, and 
a principle of its great system of instruction that questions 
should be discouraged and suppressed at all hazards as 
prime disturbers of the peace and sources of danger to the 
community. For questions, they say, have a tendency to 
lead to the outlying realms of fancy; and the people who 
“know all about everything” are strangely at a loss when 
they set foot beyond the walls of their own city. 

Says Mohammed, the prophet of Mecca: “Good dreams 
are from God. Good dreams are one of the great parts of 
prophecy.” 
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And says Swedenborg : — 


’ As regards dreams, it is well known that the Lord revealed the 
secrets of heaven to the prophets, not only by visions, but also by 
dreams; and that dreams were equally representative and significative 
as visions; and that they were usually of one kind; and farther, that 
things to come were revealed by dreams to others as well as to the 
prophets, as in the case of Joseph’s dreams and of the dreams of those 
who were with him in prison, and also of Pharaoh, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and others. It may hence appear that dreams of that kind come by 
influx from heaven as well as visions, with this difference, that dreams 
come when the body is asleep, but visions when it is not‘asleep. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1975.) 


The same illuminated writer farther declares :— 


There are three kinds of dreams. The first kind come mediately 
through heaven from the Lord; such were the prophetic dreams re- 
corded in the Word. The second kind come through angels. . . . The 
third kind come through the spirits who are near man when asleep. 
Fantastic dreams have a different source. (/did., 1976.) 


It is probably with the last mentioned that we are most 
familiar. Some of our experiences are admittedly “ fan- 
tastic”’ in the extreme; and therefore, it would seem, of . 
the nature of “pure fantasy” — or “fancy,” as the word 
has now become — unreal and absurd, a “baseless fabric” 
of the imagination. But stay! Even a “fantasy,” or a 
“ phantasma,” or a “phantom,” or a “fancy’’—all mere 
variations of the same word— is a something which appears 
and is seen ; for the root-word is the Greek phaino, 1 ap- 
pear; and how that which appears can be nothing—as a 
baseless fabric would be —is more than a little difficult to 
understand ; and if it be something — however intangible 
to physical sense —it must be possessed, in itself, of both 
form and substance, and be, in those respects, as real as any 
other phenomenon of life. That which belongs to “fantasy” 
may be grotesque, may be distorted, and either revolting or 
terrifying, or merely absurd; may be misleading, and, there- 
fore, deceptive in its appearance; may be false with all 
the falseness of the hypocrite’s smile or the Judas kiss; but 
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it cannot be anything else but real in its origin, and actual 
in its expression. For that which is no thing can have no 
place, either in the natural or the spiritual world; on the 
plane of matter or of imagination; in the clear-cut visions 
of the day or the misty dreamings of the night. 

But, “fantastic dreams have a different source,” we are 
reminded, from those that come “ through heaven from the 
Lord,” or “through angels,” or “through spirits” with us 
in our sleep. Yes; that is to say, the intermediate causes 
are different. There are dreams that disturb and rob us of 
rest ; there are those that afford us the experience of guilty 
pleasures, such as in the self-respecting day we shrink from 
for our conscience’ and sweet reputation’s sake, but which 
in dusky nooks and uncleansed hidden corners of the heart 
have held an unsuspected tenancy ; there are those that be- 
wilder by a seeming absence of all relation to the things 
of reason and of common knowledge. There are those that 
depress us, we know not why ; for the features of the dream 
have all escaped us, it may be, leaving behind only the 
vague impression of an unwelcome guest or a dim forebo- 
ding of impending evil. There are those that bring out at 
every recollection the cold sweat of horror through their 
stern reminder of the “worm that dieth not and the fire 
that is not quenched.” There are those that amuse and 
entertain us with all the situations and the humours and 
the unexpected movements of a dramatic farce. And there 
are others of which all have heard, and which some have ex- 
perienced, whose features are free from every element of the 
fantastic ; beautiful in line and color, stately in progression, 
harmonious throughout; and whose effects are joyfulness 
and peace, quietness, and assurance forever. And in each 
the play of varying causes and conditions may be traced; 


-but the ultimate origin, which is the Life of lives, and the 


essential method, which is that of operation into and upon 
existing conditions, remain the same. The lines of commu- 
nication must vary, as the disposition of the recipient mind 
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varies ; but just as it is the same sun which shines upon our 
earth in winter as in summer, while its effects are so entirely 
different, so is it the same spiritual Sun which gives rise to 
all the phenomena of the spirit, both beautiful and gro- 
tesque, the garden lands of heaven and the wilderness of 
hell. The sun that vivifies the cloverblossom and “decks 
the lily fair in flowery pride,” creates the fungus and the 
poisonous weed. The linnet and the croaking frog, the 
butterfly and the beetle, the peacock and the crow, the rain- 
bow and the cloud, the white man and the black, all live 
and move, and have their being in the same great ocean of 
light. The caressing whispers of the spring and the thun- 
ders of the winter storm are one in their beginnings. The 
issues of death are the issues of life in the morning of their 
setting forth. We speak of the life of hell having a differ- 
ent origin from that of heaven, and in so speaking may 
express a certain truth; for the distortion which character- 
izes hell is the very antipodes of heaven, and is self-origi- 
nated from moment to moment; but the fact remains that 
there is one perennial Spring of life to which all streamlets 
may be traced ; and wherever life is manifest, whether in 
the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth; even in that drear world where starved 
and twisted forms of indescribable distortion may be met 
with, where light puts on the livery of shade, and love de- 
spairs in weeds of widowhood and shame; there is the 
presence of the Life of lives, the all vivifying Source and 
Sustenance, the great Suncentre of the universe. Proximate 
or intermediate causes may vary indefinitely — what are 
they but channels which may be all more or less obstructed 
and misshapen ? — but the ultimate Cause, which is also the 
“great First Cause,” remains the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. So is it with the endless variations of our 
dreamland landscape and its procession of events, the tri- 
umph march of fantasy and phantoms, the solemn tragedy 
and the silly-puppet show, the ghastly nightmare and the 
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lawless revel, the great high carnival of pandemonium at 
play, the soothing pastorale and the enchanting fugue, the 
thousand wonders and eccentricities of its repertoire, the 
“inimitable art” and the impertinences of its performers. 
The moving force behind all is One; and even in its 
grossest misrepresentation remains a force of instruction 
and of guidance; a revelation of inward as well as outward 
condition ; a reminder of that which has been; a declara- 
tion of that which is; and a prophecy or warning of that 
which yet may be. For the dream is among the divine 
agencies for making man known to himself; and whether 
the dream comes, as we are told, “ mediately through heaven 
from the Lord,” or through “angels,” or through “spirits ” 
nearest us in sleep, its pufpose and the principle of its 
operation remain unchanged. They are in every case the 
effect of life flowing into the receptive vessels of the mind, 
and taking upon itself there the clothing of these vessels ; 
accommodating itself to the conditions that are present; 
associating itself with the mind’s environment or circle of 
associations ; causing these to declare themselves; never 
introducing disorder, but making disorder manifest, by link- 
ing it with its like; declaring by force of picture-word and 
object-lesson the great message, to him that hath ears to 
hear and eyes to see, that according to the shape of the 
cup the liquid contents will take form; and according to 
the character and color of the spectacles through which we 
look the landscape will impress itself upon the eye; and 
according to the disposition and provision of the ground 
will the sunlight be transmitted into flower and fruit ; and 


according to the attitude, the habits and the furniture of 


the heart and brain, the desires and thoughts which go to 
make the man — and in some degree also according to the 
condition of the instrumental body by which these desires 
and thoughts are made effective—the influent sphere of 
heaven will be received and clothed in forms of rapture or 
of gloom. For the picture will be painted, not by our own 
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unwilling hand, but from our own palette and upon the 
canvas we ourselves provide. The cartoon will be drawn, 
not by the dreamer’s skill, but on the dreamer’s easel, in 
his own studio, from the models which there lie strewn 
about, or have been stowed away on dusty shelves, or in 
darksome cupboard corners; from the studies that lie in 
folios long unopened ; from the sketches that are on the 
table, or the pictures that already hang on the walls; from 
the glimpses of earth and sky afforded by the window which 
lights the littered negligee of the room ; from the troops of 
shadowy forms that come and go, a motley throng composed 
of those, and only those, who have received therein the 
warm handclasp of welcome, or broken the sweet bread of 
friendship under its roof. All these will be made use of 
by the great Dream-painter as he sits at his work in the 
weary hours of night. See! there is a drapery just to hand 
and a figure in the far corner, and a lurid sky in the west — 
they will make an effective combination ; and they can be 
made to tell a strange, strange story, by skilful tonings and 
shadings and contrasts; a story for the dreamer, a story 
st of his life, a story of the may-bes or the might-have-beens. 
Within the walls and from the outlook of that little studio 
_ the field of innumerable “ causes” may be recognized ; ‘but 
within all, and controlling all, yet itself controlled by the 
limitations of the outlook is that most subtle of all realities, 
that most real of all things, tangible or intangible, the In- 
telligence which combines and modifies and emphasizes and 
reveals; the Motif of the composition; the Spirit of the 
letter; the Soul of the body; the Art that moves the brush 
and distributes all the pigments. A “disordered brain” 
the author of our dreams! An “impaired digestion” the 
spring from which they flow! As well proclaim the pig- 
ment, author of the picture; or printers’ ink, the spring of 
all our book-lore. 

“What do you mix your colors with?” is the question 
asked by the student — studious of material means — as he 
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longs to be possessed of the great secret of the master’s 
fame. “With brains, sir!” is the startling, yet immortal 
answer ; and the instructed seeker ponders it in his heart. 
So with our dream-painter; he mixes our colors with an 
element which, for the’ time being, is beyond us; the ele- 
ment of a subtler skill than ours; and it is for us mean- 
while to learn to keep our colors pure, and our models true, 
and our studies clean, and our sketches faithful, and our 
windows bright, and our shelves dusted, and our cupboards 
sweetened, and our rooms in order so that nothing may be 
found therein to shame or to offend us when its likeness 
grows upon the canvas of night. 

The dream is a medium of revelation ; as every work of 
art must be, even when its properties and its conditions are 
most material. The condition of the body is indeed a con- 
tributing element of great and peculiar importance ; for the 
order of revelation is the order of all reception and realiza- 
tion of life, and it is to be remembered that life travels by 
way of the mind into the body, and returns thence before 
the circle of communication 1s complete. And just so far 
as the body is irresponsive or obstructive to the life, will 
this circle be interfered with, and communication be im- 
paired. It is a familiar enough fact in our waking experi- 
ence that where there is physical disorder, the physical rises 
into undue prominence in the mind, and is impressed upon 
the consciousness to the obscuration of every other interest. 
It is only when disease is present that we may be said to 
become aware of the existence of certain organs of the 
flesh from actual personal knowledge, the knowledge born 
of painful experience. It is in sickness that the flesh and 
the things of the flesh most qualify and circumscribe our 
thoughts. But it is not, therefore, sickly flesh that does 
the thinking; nor sickness that gives rise to thought. It 
is life that finds the channels of its working blocked ; the 
plane of its reaction imperfectly responsive ; the servant of 
its will rebellious ; and itself in consequence storm-stayed 
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upon its journey ; cribbed, cabined, and confined to the dull, 
sensuous limits of a merely earthly tabernacle; like the 
imprisoned lark beating its wings against the cruel wires by _ 
which it is prevented from returning to the freedom and 
large survey of those aerial heights to which the sunlight 
and its morning song belong; or like the electrician when 
his cable has been injured, who finds it necessary to leave 
the higher and more congenial employment of his genius 
in controlling and directing the subtile fluid over land and 
sea, to confine his energy and attention to the more menial 
duty, the laborious and painful effort of structural repair. 
_ The cage is not the cause of the frantic movements of the 

bird, but rather the impetuous desire that is awake within 
its trembling breast, the desire for liberty and light; and 
the broken cable is not the cause of the subservient labor 
of renewal, but rather the world’s recognition of the need 
of the telegraphic message and the willingness of the elec- 
trician to supply it. So life, in its arrestment at the scene 
of physical injury and confusion, becomes engrossed of 
necessity in its elements, and struggles painfully to find a 
pathway through the debris, and is itself the cause of every 
movement therein, whether normal or abnormal; and in its 
travelling by the inevitable “line of least resistance” —a 
line which however circuitous, encumbered, and involved, 
has ever the eternal goal of order and of health in view — 
takes upon itself, for the time being, appearances quite 
foreign to its real character and object ; and creates phe- 
nomena of which the best that can be said may be that they 
are one degree removed from the direfulness of the dis- 
order with which they had to deal, that they are making 
known the need of its rectification, and that their tendency 
therefore is towards better things. 

Every dream may be taken as a medium of revelation ; 
and if it should only serve, as in some instances, to reveal 
the needs of body and of brain, and the deplorable folly of 
their neglect, and the dependence of the mind upon both, 
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and of the great inflowing spiritual world upon each of 
these, and of the all-originating and sustaining Life upon all, 
from the first even unto the last, it will have proved itself 
of use indeed; more especially, if the fact be realized that 
the care of the basement upon which the whole edifice may 
be said to rest, or of the outer door giving entrance to the 
chambers of state within, has been in some degree given 
into our own hands, and that by careful watch and ward at 
that important portal all the business of life may be facili- 
tated. But the dream should reveal more than the wants 
and weaknesses of the body; it is given to make known to 
us some of the peculiar circumstances of our association 
with the spiritual world and the channels through which our 
life is thence derived. Life may be said to reach us in two 
ways, one mediate and the other immediate; and these two 
ways are as the two hands of Him Who said in the begin- 
ning, “ Let us make man!” Between them all the proc- 
esses of our making are now being carried on. There is 
the hand that holds the clay, and the hand that fashions it. 
One comes close to us, so.close that we may feel its living 
warmth and the strong impulse of its throbbing pulse within 
us as our very own; the other comes as it were from afar 
off, and touches us, not directly but indirectly, through the 
graver and the modeling tool. One is an immediate grasp, 
holding us gently but firmly in place; the very substance 
of our substance; the basis of our being; that against 


which we are stayed and upheld, and from which there is 


no escaping. The other is forever at work upon us by 
means of the things of our environment, in every thought 
we think and every affection we feel. One is as “the glory 
in the midst;” the other, as the “wall of fire” that is 
“round about.” One is as the “ Alpha ;” the other, as the 
“Omega.” One is the Beginning, the other is the Ending. 
The two are wanted for our fashioning at every step. Life 
must reach us and all created things both directly and in- 
directly, from within and from without; by immediate con- 
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tact with the Lord of life'we are held together, by mediate 
operations from Him we are formed and finished. 

Along this mediate way life passes through a long series of 
modifications before it reaches the minds and bodies of men 
on earth. It passes through the heavens and receives there 
its first modifications. That is to say, it takes on the limit- 
ations of finite spheres; and is no longer the very Divine 
life as it is in the Infinite One. Thence it passes through 
the intermediate, or “ Waiting World,” which is the Assem- 
bly Hall of spirits on their way to homogeneous spheres ; 
and here again the modification proceeds and the limitations 
become narrower and more gross. The divine element has 
become more thickly veiled. Received and transmitted 
thence it manifests itself in still obscurer forms as the 
moving principle of the ultimate plane of nature. All the 
feeling and the thiing, the loving and hating and sensing 
and reasoning and determining of the world around us and 
within, is excited and maintained through those higher and 
clearer planes of manifested life. It springs, primarily, 
from the Infinite Feeler and Thinker, the “ Most High that 
ruleth in the heavens ;”" is communicated to those who are 
nearest to the centre of the great circle of existence ; takes 
- in them the forms of finite experience, and travels by suc- 
cessive rings of removal, like the circles of receding influ- 
ence which are seen upon the surface of the lake into which 
a pebble has been cast, until it finds its final limit and en- 
closing vesture in the great circumference of matter. The 
Spirit moves upon the faces of the waters of creation, and 
the brooding movement everywhere is felt and everywhere 
excites response ; and the form of that response is accord- 
ing to the zone to which it belongs. In the cultured mind 
it clothes itself in lines of culture and refinement. In the 
gross its dress, perforce, is gross. In the midst of hell’s 
suppressions and invertions its disguise is made complete. 

And so to us this movement of the Spirit comes by way 
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of the “ Assembly Hall,” where good and bad, refined and 
gross, the straight and the distorted, the pure and the im- 
pure have met and are awhile detained ; and among these 
our spirit comrades and associates, both of the day and of 
the night, are to be found — our companions and the minis- 
ters of our life, unconsciously, both to us and to them it 
may be ; but none the less accompanying us with an influ- 
ence continual and most real. The movement as it reaches 
us excites our thoughts, and our impulses, and prompts our 
actions ; urging us, it may be, to good ; withholding us, it © 
may be, from evil; tempting us in its perversions to the 
gratification of our lingering lusts; striving with us for the 
mastery over our souls; and working within us, under the 
guiding and controlling hand of the Master, its own reveal- 
ing mystery of dreams; through which, if we are watchful 
and wise, the character of our chosen company may be 
learned. For the night makes known what the daylight 
has conceived and yet is blind to; and the dream exposes, 
in its mingling of the flesh and of the spirit, the secret 
wants and weaknesses of both. The night will tell us of 
the day. It will show us of the past, and whisper its 
prophecy of days to come ; but in its oracle is no unyield- 
ing fate; like the cry of Jonah to the Ninevites, it will 
falter and fail before the sackcloth of repentance. It will 
direct us along the pathway of the future; but with its 
guidance comes the warning voice: “Behold I set before 
you this day, good and evil, life and death ; therefore choose 
life.” In the great prerogative of “choice” the distinctive 
human faculty of reason must be exercised, whereas the 
blind following of the charlatan ‘guidance of our spirit com- 
panions, of whatever quality they might be, would mean 
the yielding to them of our birthright ; the subversion of 
order; the defeat of the creative purpose in the making 
of man a rational, responsible, and eternally free agent, after 
the image and likeness of Him who is Reason itself ; and 
our own consequent and irremediable ruin. We must bring 
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our God-given reason to bear upon all the phenomena of 
Dreamland, if we would draw from it its secrets, and avail 
ourselves of its purposes; knowing that there is never:a 
line, nor a color, nor a light, nor a shade, nor a figure, nor 
a face, nor a situation, nor a suggestion in all the movement 
of its play, that is not somehow associated with our volun- 
tary states; related to that which we in our waking mo- 
ments have approached or been willing to receive and to 
permit ; and that its message of the future must be based 
n its interpretation of the practical present and the re- 
corded past. The spirit influences will vary as our moods 
of mind and body vary—which of us can maintain one 
attitude of either, for any length of time, without weariness 
and pain? The same man dreams of wretchedness and 
bliss, some of the conditions of each being invariably pres- 
ent with us all, and emissaries from the abode of each being 
ever at hand. But, let us not deceive ourselves ! the human 
mind is no mere happy hunting ground for vagrant fancies 
from another sphere, any farther than we ourselves elect to 
give such fancies entrance. Their character must always 
be of our own pleasure and our own judgment in choosing. 
Spirit comrades that are nearest us, oftenest with us, and 
strongest in their influence, are those whom we have oftenest 
welcomed to our side in states of freedom and of light. 
They are those whom we have been most willing to receive 
_ and entertain with hospitable cheer. 

Much, as we have good reason to believe, is continually 
done by the tender care of the great Master of life to 
counteract the ill effects of foolish preferences. Safeguards 
and sentinels are placed at every point of danger ; and there 
is the constantly recurring interval of silence, wherein “ He 
giveth His beloved sleep “ — calm, peaceful, perfect sleep ; 
free from all disturbance and distress; in which the con- 
scious and the voluntary states are laid aside; when the lord 
of daily misrule quits his throne, and all unwittingly the 
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reign of righteousness resumes its nightly sway and pictures 
forth the 


. . » One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


But the obstacle of obstacles is ever the wilful shutting 
of the eyes to the things of peace. The inversion of the 
mind must still secure the limitation and distortion of its 
life. The receiving vessels must still invest and shape the 
thought. Ignorance must cripple or prévent its working. 
Worthless and useless material must be woven into the gar- 
ment. Disturbing and repellant dreams must be induced. 
For the stuff of which they are composed will be the suf- 
ferer’s own providing, and he himself will open the door to 
the influence at work. 


H. Gorpon DrRuMMOND. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART IV.— THE DATA OF EVOLUTION. (Concluded) 


Amonc the conditions of existence of animal and vege- 
table life is the very remarkable geographical distribution 
of animals and plants over the surface of the earth, and 
in the sea and air. Great stress is laid upon this fact as be- 
ing consistent with the doctrine of descent, and with that 
only. Its prominence as a factor in the make-up of the 
theory of evolution has led me to bring before the reader 
on a preceding page some of its important features, that, 
with other considerations of like import brought to his 
attention, he may learn enough of the rationality of evolu- 
tion intelligently to compare its claims with the truths of 
the New Church, to which it is in opposition. But how 
much more fully these truths cover the ground, and account 
for the special conditions of the distribution, not only of the 
species of the land, but of the sea and air, can be better 
seen by learning at the outset what those conditions are. 

I have already brought forth as the assumed data of evo- 
lution important facts in paleontology, embryology, geo- 
graphical distribution, and other departments of our subject ; 
but that the reader may see some of the other features 
which are of special importance from a New-Church point 
_ of view, I shall here enlarge somewhat on the same topics. 
For not only do animals and plants occupy in a general way 
as kingdoms of nature distinct tracts on the surface of the 
globe, but the same law which there obtains, effects in jlike 
manner the distribution of distinct groups of animate and © 
inanimate life. This has a peculiar importance in its appli- 
cation to the revelations of the New Church on the human 
form as predicable of the kingdoms of nature. I shall there- 
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fore set before the reader some facts pertinent to my present 
purpose, in addition to what I have given in a previous paper - 
of the series in the same field of enquiry. 

Some of the more important biological observations rela- 
ting to the localization of animals and plants are here given, 
and consequently to their absence on large tracts of the 
earth and in parts of the ocean. For example :— 

The inhabitants of tropical America, tropical Africa, trop- 
ical Asia, and tropical Australia belong to different fauna, 
as well as those of temperate zones of those continents, and 
of the oceans bathing their shores. (Agassiz, Contribu- 
tions, Vol. IV., p. 209.) 

There are said to be six great biological regions : the 
Palzarctic includes the whole of Europe, by far the largest 
part of Asia, and a considerable tract of North Africa. 
Yet over the whole of this vast tract there prevails a unity 
of forms of animal life, which it is said renders any primary 
divisions of it impossible, and even secondary divisions of it 
are difficult. Such groups are not absolutely confined to 
one region. Here and there they will often overlap the 
boundaries, while in other cases single species may have a 
wide distribution in one or more of the adjacent regions. 
Those most characteristic of this region are the moles, 
camels confined to the deserts of North Africa and Asia, 
sheep and goats, antelopes, deer, sand-rats, mole-rats. 
Wolves, foxes, and bears are characteristic, though not con- 
fined to this region. There are two genera of snakes, 
seven of lizards, and sixteen of batrachia, as well as twenty 
genera of fresh-water fishes confined to this region, and 


-insects and land shells. 


The Ethiopic region, the Nearctic, the Neotropical, and 
the others of the six, are likewise similarly characterized by 
peculiar fauna (Wallace, Tropical Nature, pp. 314, 340). 
For example, the orang-outang is confined to the Sunda 
Islands, the gorilla along the western coast of Africa, sev- 
eral distinct species of rhinocerosés about the Cape of Good 
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Hope. ‘There are different species of doves confined to par- 
ticular islands in the Pacific Ocean ; among reptiles, to the 
Proteus of the cave of Adelsberg in Carinthia ; among 
fishes, to the blind craw-fish of the Mammoth Cave; and 
the many parasites found only upon or within certain spe- 
cies of animals. Among mollusks, many species of land- 
shells occur only in Jamaica and upon isolated islands in 
the Pacific. As stated above, within definite limits all the 
animals occurring in different natural zoological provinces 
are specifically distinct. The precise range of each species, 
as well as the natural limits of different fauna, has not yet 
been ascertained. (Agassiz, Contributions, Vol. I., p. 36.) 
The localization of the birds of the air is also found to be 
within the scope of the operation of the same recondite 
law. For example, humming-birds are found only in Amer- 
ica. They are almost exclusively tropical. In the south of 
California and in the central United States three or four 
species are found in the summer; in Mexico there are more 
than thirty species; in Central America more than double 
that number; and they reach their maximum in the equa- 
torial Andes. Each separate district of the Andes has its 
peculiar species, and often its peculiar genera; and many of 
the great volcanic mountains possess kinds which are con- 
fined to them. On the great mountain, Pichincha, there is 
a peculiar species found at an elevation of fourteen thousand 
feet only, while an allied species in Chimborazo ranges from 
fourteen thousand to sixteen thousand, the limits of per- 
petual snow. On the extinct volcano of Chiriqui, a minute 
humming-bird, called the plume-bearer, has been found only 
inside the crater. Five genera are peculiar to the Antilles. 
The Bahamas have two peculiar species. Juan Fernandez 
has two species, one peculiar, and another to it and a little 
island ninety miles further west. The Galapagos and Falk- 
land Islands have no humming-birds, and are also deficient . 
in trees, flowers, and insect life. (Wallace, Tropical Nature, 


pp. 138-140.) 
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There are ten thousand different kinds of birds known of 
one hundred and thirty families, some containing a single 
species only, others hundreds. The warblers, with six hun- 
dred, and the finches, with five hundred species, are spread 
over the whole globe; while the humming-bird, of five hun- 
dred, is confined, as stated above, to one hemisphere (Wal- 
lace, Tropical Nature, pp. 137, 138). In the Galapagos 
Islands, five hundred miles from the coast, there are thirty- 
two species of land birds, all but two or three being peculiar 


‘to the group. The Azores, one thousand miles from Por- 


tugal, contain twenty-two species of land birds, every one of 
which is European, except one bullfinch, which is a peculiar 
species but slightly different (/d7d., p. 308) ; and, as stated 
above, there are different species of doves confined to par- 
ticular islands in the Pacific Ocean. The different groups 
of birds offer remarkable contrasts in the extent of their 
range, some being the most cosmopolite of the higher ani- 
mals, which are confined to single spots in the earth’s sur- 
face. Most of the species of kestrels and gulls are confined 
to one or the other of the great oceans, or to the Arctic or 
Antarctic Seas, a few only being found with scarcely any 
variation over almost the whole globe, but some of the par- 
rots and pigeons are confined to small islands of a few 
square miles in extent, or to single valleys or mountains on 
the main land. (Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of An- 
imals, p. 16.) 

So of insects: more than seven hundred species of nail 
terfly inhabit the district immediately around the City of 
Para. Only sixty-four species have been found in Britain, 
and one hundred and fifty in Germany, many of which are 
very rare and local. These numbers are the result of the 
work of hundreds of collectors for a long series of years 
(Wallace’s Tropical Nature, cir. p. 65). There are likewise 
specimens of coral zoophytes peculiar to the different 
islands. (Dana’s Coral and Coral Islands, p. 147.) 

The limits of the zoological provinces are absolutely fixed 
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_in the ocean, as well as on land (Agassiz’s Methods of Study, 
p. 100). It is certain that there is a geographical distribu- 
tion of the animals and plants of the ocean, so that those 
of the tropics in America, Africa, Asia, and Australia re- 
spectively, belong to the different fauna. (Agassiz’s Contri- 
butions, Vol. IV., p. 209.) 

Every region of the ocean has its own species, variously 
associated as is the grouping of species in their respective 
zoological provinces (/did., p. 177). There are some types 
of the animal, as of the vegetable kingdom, which are widely _ 
scattered in the sea, while others are limited to some ocean 
or some lake. The family of Labyrinthici of the Indian 
Ocean shows how fishes may be circumscribed in the sea, 
and that of the Goniodonts of South America in fresh water. 
The Chaca of Lake Baikal is found nowhere else. (/did., 
Vol. 1., p. 30.) 

No two marine faunae are more distinct, with hardly a 
fish, shell, or crab in common, than those of the eastern and 
western shores of South and Central America; yet those 
great faunae are separated only by the narrow but impassable 
Isthmus of Panama (Spencer's Principles of Biology, Vol. 
I., p. 318). In the eastern islands of the Pacific we meet 
with another and totally distinct fauna; so that marine 
faunae range, it is said, from northward to southward in par- 
allel lines, not far from each other, under corresponding 
climates, and are almost wholly distinct. (Darwin’s Origin 
of Species, p. 317.) 

The undiscovered law which effects this strange localiza- 
tion of fishes in seas and lakes reaches out in like manner to 
determine the distribution of shell-fish. Thus many species 
of land-shells occur only in Jamaica and upon isolated islands 
in the Pacific (Agassiz’s Contributions, Vol. I, p. 36). But 
a remarkable point in the distribution of mollusca is the 
number of genera, which have a very limited range; and 
also the presence of genera having species scattered, as it 
were, at random all over the earth. No less than fourteen 
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genera — about one-sixth of the whole — are confined to the 
Antilles, while the greater part of the sub-genera are re- 
stricted to limited areas. Hardly a small island on the globe 
but has some land-shells peculiar to it. Juan Fernandez has 
twenty species, all peculiar. Every little valley, plain, or 
hilltop in the Sandwich Islands has its peculiar Achatinella. 
The islands are richer in species than the continents. The 
Phillipines have more than all India; the Antilles equal to 
those of the entire continent of America, from Greenland 
to Patagonia. (Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
mals, Vol. II.) 

Shell-fish differ in size and beauty with their distance 
from the equator ; and, as far as is known, each sea has its 
own kind. - 

We see, therefore, from these remarkable discoveries by 
scientific men that it-is substantially the case that every 
basin of the ocean is inhabited by its peculiar kind of fish. 
There is not a single animal of the southern regions which is 
not distinguishable by essential characters from the analo- 
gous species in northern seas. Reptiles are not exempt from 
the same law. The same with birds and quadrupeds, and 
with the exception of some kinds of bats, no warm-blooded 
animal is indigenous to the Polynesian Archipelago, nor to 
any of the islands on the borders of the central part of the 
Pacific. (Mrs. Somerville’s Connection of Physical Science, 
Pp. 299.) 

The distribution of species of the vegetable kingdom — 
those of both land and sea — is also seen to be determined 
by the same law as that which effects the distribution of the 
species of the animal kingdom. Heaths, for example, are 
exclusively confined to the Old World, and the whole South- 
ern Hemisphere is destitute of that beautiful and fragrant 
plant, the rose-tree (Mrs. Somerville’s Connection of Phys- 
ical Science, pp. 297, 298). The genera called Elrica is 
found only upon one side of our planet (Malte-Brun, Geo., 
p. 175). In the dark and tranquil caves of the ocean, 
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on the lofty mountains and extensive plains, in the chilly 
regions of the north, and im the genial warmth of the 
south, specific diversity is the general law of the vegetable 
kingdom, which, it is declared, cannot be accounted for by 
diversity of climate (Mrs. Somerville’s Connection of Phys 
ical Science, pp. 297, 298). In the dissemination of plants, 
some appear to live in society, and occupy exclusively large 
tracts of ground, from which they banish all other vege- 
tables. We can trace, it is said, through Jutland, Hanover, 
Westphalia, and Holland, a long chain of hills, covered with 
common* heath and Erica tetralix. (Malte-Brun, Geo., 
p. 175.) 

Concerning the distribution of marine plants, we are told 

th he West Indian seas, including the Gulf of Mexico, 
_f“the eastern coast of South America, the Indian Ocean and 

its gulfs, the shores of New Holland and the neighboring 
‘islands have each their distinct species. The Mediterranean 
possesses a vegetation peculiar to itself, extending to the 
' Black Sea, and the species of marine plants on the coast of 
Syria and in the Port. of Alexandria differ almost entirely 
from those of Suez and the Red Sea, notwithstanding the 
proximity of their geographical situation. (Mrs. Somerville’s 
Connection of Physical Science. John Murray, London, 
p. 296.) 
_ Vegetation everywhere presents uniformly constant rela- 
tions, we are told, in the development of its forms and 
types ; that in the same climates the species that are want- 
ing in one country are replaced in a neighboring one by 
other species of the same family; and that the law of sub- 
stitution, which is thought to depend upon some inherent 
mysteries of the organism, considered with reference to its 
origin, maintains in contiguous regions a numerical relation 
between the species of various great families and the gen- 
eral mass of phanerogamic plants constituting the two 
floras. We thus find, it is said, a principle of unity and a 
primitive plan of distribution in the multiplicity of the dis- 
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tinct organizations by which these regions are occupied. 
(Von Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. I., p. 62.) 

The most remarkable biological conditions on the globe 
are found in Australia. The absence there of so many 
species and the presence of so many others which are found 
in no other part of the world, indicate some hidden relation 
between animals and those places on the earth’s surface 
where they were created. What this relation is will remain 
unknown until the great law of cosmogony, the law of de- 
scent of forms even to the mineral kingdom, is known. 
Then it will be seen that all forms from highest to lowest 
are in the human form in corresponding degrees of perfec- 
tion and imperfection. 

In reference to the strange distribution of animals to 
which we have just referred, we are told that in Australia 


. there are no apes or monkeys, no cats, tigers, wolves, bears, 


or hyenas, no deer or antelope, elephant, horse, squirrel, or 
rabbit ; none in short of those familiar types of quadrupeds 
which are met with in every other part of the world. It 
has no woodpeckers and no pheasants, families that exist in 
other parts of the world; but instead of them, it has mound- 
monkeys, brush-turkeys, cockatoos, and the brush-tongued 
lories, which are found nowhere else on the globe (Oscar 
Schmidt’s Doctrine of Descent, p. 233). Remains have been 
found there of creatures closely allied to kangaroos, and 
other kinds of pouched beasts, which in the present day 
exist nowhere but in the Australian region; even as in 
South America and nowhere else are found sloths and arma- 
dillos (Mivart’s Genesis of Species, p. 6). And neither 
were there any horses in Australia; and, in fact, before the 
discovery of America, the horse in its wild state was to be 
found only in the Old World, in Europe, Asia, or Africa ; 
none in America from Labrador to Cape Horn. (Huxley’s 
Origin of Species, p. 22.) | 

Animals, then, of both the higher and lower orders, mam- 
malia, insects, fishes, shell-fish, and plants, land and marine, 
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of various genera and species, have been placed in the be- 
ginning in homes which are so marked out as to leave no 
doubt in the mind of a thoughtful man that not only is this 
the effect of the operation of some hidden law, but that the 
purpose of it in the divine economy is commensurate with 
its magnitude as a means to an end. Especially are we so 
impressed when we consider that the order of localization 
of animals and plants on our earth is that which exists in 


' others, the innumerable earths, in the universe. 


Logically speaking, here is the proper place to explain 
by citations from Swedenborg in what manner this obviously 
_ designed and preordained distribution of all the parts of 
the kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and mineral, subserve a 
use in a corresponding scale of grandeur with itself as a 
means. But though the subject is rich, and the explanation 
of it by Swedenborg ample, yet as an exposition of it would 
expand this paper to a tedious length, a few explanatory 
sentences relating to some familiar aphorisms of the author 
must suffice. 

I have already in another connection called attention to 
some important considerations pertinent to this matter, to 
which I have but little to add in this place. 

That “all power is in ultimates” is a trite quotation. I 
judge the phrase is generally repeated without attaching to 
it any meaning. This is not strange since Swedenborg has 
_ nowhere set forth as an integrant part of his system what 
he means by these mystic words. But I would not be un- 
derstood to mean that this stupendous truth thus expressed 
is left unexplained. On the contrary, through the broad 
presentation of the system as contained in the Writings 
as a whole, the words in question are seen to stand as signif- 
icative of a truth of vast reach. A cognate truth is this, 
that the spiritual world rests upon the natural world as upon 
a foundation; and the natural world is sustained by the 
descent of all its forms of life from the spiritual world, 
their proximate source. Whatever then may be the ordina- 
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‘tion of things in the natural world, it is manifest that it is 


effected by a spiritual force ; for upon the right adaptation 
of the means to the end depends the efficiency of the means. 
Though we may not dwell longer upon this phase of the 
subject, that is, the end to be accomplished, we must give 
some attention to the means to that end, because it is an 
important doctrine in evolution, and therefore comes within 
the design of this paper. It is not meant, of course, that 
the evolutionist holds that this ordination is a means to an 
end. Rather he holds it;to be an accidental condition 
brought about without any reference to a final cause. There- 
fore, to find out whether it be such as the necessary and 
obvious effect of the action of spiritual laws, is an éssential 
part of this enquiry. 
All objects in the three kingdoms of nature are forms 
receptive of influx from the spiritual world. They are more 
or less perfect, and conversely more or less imperfect, as 
they are higher or lower in the ascending and descending 
scale of discrete degrees. Primitive forms are in the human 
form, because the Creator, from whom they are, is the 
Divine Man ; and from those primitives all other spiritual 
forms are descended by discrete steps of devolution. The 
succeeding forms must then derive from the source from 
which they have primarily descended its own properties in 
a descending scale of perfection, for what that primal source 
is in itself must be imparted to anything which is genet- 
ically produced out of itself. Degrees are a universal predi- 
cate of form. If, therefore, the primitive form, from which 


are descended all other forms, is the human form, then 


those descended forms are also in the human form, but in 
the same discrete degree as a human form as it is when the 
term discrete degree stands for mere structural differentia- 
tion. As the perfection and imperfection of the human 
form all along the line of descent is fixed by law, so that 
these differences are discrete and not continuous, so does 
the external human form which is called shape concordantly 
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differ therewith, that is as to perfection and imperfection. 
Thus heaven is in the human form, though its inhabitants 
live in cities and villages, and on mountains and hills and 
in valleys ; and the human race also is in the human form, 
although composed of so many races, nations, tribes, and 


nomads. Now even as all the angels of heaven and all the © 


men of the human race are respectively in the human form, 
so is the animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom of 
the natural world, each in its entirety in the human form. 
And as are the three heavens, so are they each in its com- 
_ plex in a discrete degree. Being in discrete degrees, they 
make in their entirety a form of homogeneous parts, which 
among each other have fixed relations. For discrete degrees 
in the abstract do not exist. The term is applied to form, 
as stated above, to explain the manner in which forms differ 
from each other in the scale of perfection. And as the 


form is ever the human form, so in the instance of the © 


animal kingdom, and the vegetable kingdom, they are each 
in its own degree in the human form. 


We are told that among — 


The greatest things in which there are degrees of both kinds, are the 
universe in its whole complex; the natural world in its complex; .. . 
the whole animal kingdom, and the who/e vegetad/e kingdom, and the 
whole mineral kingdom each in its complex. . . . In like manner every 
animal in its, every tree and shrub in theirs, also every stone and metal 
in theirs. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 225.) 


The whole animal and the whole vegetable kingdom each 
in its complex is then in discrete degrees. But each king- 
dom in its complex is a form, for a discrete degree is not an 
entity by itself — it is a property of form. Moreover, form 
must have such a determination of all its parts as exists in 
the proximate source of its being, and through that in the 
primal source ; and that determination or distribution of its 
parts collectively considered is the human form. Therefore, 
the whole animal kingdom, and the whole vegetable king- 
dom, and the whole mineral kingdom, each in its complex 
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is in that degree of the human form which is concomitant 

with that in which each kingdom in its complex is in its 

place in the created universe. 3 
Upon this point Swedenborg says : — 


The Divine proceeding operation . . . proceeds to the very ultimates 
of nature; so throughout the whole creation with perfect order. For 
affection which is love clothes ttself with a human in every particular 
degree from the first even to the last; Aence the angels are in the Auman 
form. This is an arcanum which has been hitherto unknown in the 
world, that there should be such a tendency that it should prevade in 
every particular degree towards the human form. (De Domino.) 


Much of the seeming obscurity of passages of this kind 
comes from the erroneous conception of the human form, 
as being merely the shape’ of a human being. The same 
impenetrable obscurity comes from regarding discrete de- 
grees as being graphically illustrated by concentric rings. 
I will not dwell upon this matter here. But if the reader 
will carefully consider the contents of numbers 211, 225, 
226, 300, “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” he may see that if 
one’s understanding of discrete degrees is hampered by 
those illustrative concentric rings, there are vast fields where 
discrete degrees hold sway, regions where he has never set 
his foot. In no carping spirit do I write thus; but rather 
to introduce this quotation from Swedenborg : “ That di- 
mension which consists of discrete degrees is Called \alti- 
tude; . .. their situation relative to sight does not change 
their denomination.” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 185.) 

It is not by a mere figure of speech that heaven is said 
to be in the human form. It does not mean merely that 
there is such a wonderful cooperation of uses in the stupen- 
dous whole that it is likened to the human body as to the 
cooperation of the functional activities of all its organs and 
viscera, but it means much more than that. Mutual cooper- 
ation in the performance of the varied occupations in human 
society does not necessarily imply a corresponding constitu- 
tional difference existing among members of such society. 
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But the statement that heaven is in the human form means 
that there is a structural adaptation of all its parts to all 
its parts. Therefore in heaven and on earth, men and angels 
respectively are parts of the human form, and each angel 
and each man bears to the whole form of which he is a unit 
a like relation as a single cell does to the entire human body. 
And every animal on the surface of the earth, in the air, 
and in the sea, and every vegetable of land and ocean, are 
each in their respective kingdoms a unit of definite and 
fixed relations to all the other units which together with it 
make the whole. 

Now all the correlated societies of heaven are to appear- 
ance spatially in proximity or in a greater or less degree 
apart from each other. Every society is in its own place, 
and no society can occupy the place of another, because in 
its own place only every society is where it can fulfil its use 
to each part and to the whole at the same time. Though 
each society of heaven, even as is the universal heaven, is 
in the human form, yet it has its palaces, houses, streets, 
fields, and gardens, as the town and country have on earth. 
And Swedenborg, with his supernaturally exalted powers, 
was enabled to see that within those external conditions the 
interior organization of a society was of the human form. 
He says : — | 


In heaven, every society, lesser and greater, is as one man. I have 
seen a distinguished society as one man. (Doctrine of Charity, 27.) 


It has been given me to see a certain society in heaven altogether as 
one man in a similar stature with a man in the world. (True Christian 
Religion, 412.) 


Now in the instance of the geographical distribution of 
animals and plants upon the surface of the earth, there 
would be a localization of the species under the same law 
of ordination as is in the heavens, keeping in mind that as 
those kingdoms of nature are of lower discrete degrees than 
the kingdoms of heaven, and also as the vegetable is 
lower than the animal kingdom, then their external form, 
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which here may be called their universal shape, which is 
still another term for their distribution in entirety, would 
differ in that shape from the external form of the heavens, 
and also from that of the human race. 

We may conceive the animal kingdom and the vegetable 
kingdom as being in the human form by first eliminating all 
thought of shape in a visual image of the human body, and 
holding it in mind as to its internal structure only of bones, 
organs, and viscera. This one may do with no more than 
the average anatomical knowledge of those who have not 
given special study to anatomy. Then in imagination let- 
ting that form fall down into a plane [or plain] with tracts 
corresponding to the organs and viscera of the body, and 
those tracts inhabited and occupied by vegetable and animal 


organisms as the case requires, it may be seen that the law 
which in the higher sphere effects the organization of the. 


societies of heaven, effects on the earth the geographical 
distribution of animals and plants. 

Moreover, the genera of the animal and of the vegetable 
kingdom are severally subject to the same law of order ina 
narrower sphere as is the complex of which they are integral 
parts, even as are the societies of heaven in the form of the 
universal heaven. There are therefore minor divisions of 
both kingdoms of nature distributed over the surface of the 
earth, each according to its rank, occupying in the beginning 
its relative place by the superior force of distribution in the 
larger form. Swedenborg, with supernatural gifts, was en- 
abled to pierce through the veil of external shape which 
conceals this interior ordination and subordination of the 
objects which environ the angels. And though the power 
is not ours to pierce the external covering and see the won- 
derful order in the vast complex of the animal and of the 
vegetable kingdom in our world, yet by this instructive ex- 
ample of the coordination to the angelic life of the environ- 
ment, and of the human form of that environment, which 
involves a correlation of all its parts, we may be able to 
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understand that through the potency of the same law the 
environment of the human race also must be in the human 
form in its own degree, its parts in our world being tracts 
and provinces greater and less of animal and vegetable life, 
which would be necessarily geographically distributed over 
the surface of the globe. In this connection the following 
quotation from Swedenborg is very instructive. He says: — 

All things which proceed from the sun of the spiritual world, in the 
midst of which is Jehovah God, have some resemblance to man, and 
thence whatsoever things exist in that world conspire to the human 
Sorm, and in their inmost they exhibit it; whence all the objects which 
are presented to the eyes there are representative of man. There ap 
pear there animals of every kind, and they are likenesses of the affec- 
tions of the love, and thence of the thoughts of the angels; and like- 
wise shrubberies, flower-gardens, and green fields there . . . and what 
is wonderful, when their inmost sight is opened, they know their own 
image in those things. (True Christian Religion, 66.) 


In some of the lower species of sentient life, the working 
of this law of their ordination among themselves is seen 
by their being brought within the scope of vision through 
microscopical research. And then it is seen that the vari- 
eties of the same species differ among each other in such a 
_manner that each sub-species, though in its own individual 
life, yet has a functional relation to the entire colony. Be- 
sides, their respective places in the colony which, by the 
operation of the law referred to, are assigned to them, are 
where the several functions in harmonious action serve the 
common good. Thus each member in the whole colony 
works in its own sphere so as to serve the whole, and there- 
fore each one in the whole. The common influx which act- 
uates them passes through. the entire colony, and by what 
is called reciprocal influx they give support to the forms 
above them, from which they — spiritually — have descended. 
Thus it may be seen, not only that the geographical distri- 
bution of animals and plants is an effect of spiritual laws, 
but also something at least of their service to man by the 
collective order of each kingdom becomes visible. 
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In colonies the separate animals are connected with one 
another in very various ways, and may even partly or com- 
pletely fuse with one another in different ways. When 
these stocks are fused they often have the appearance of 
single animals; and in proportion to the multiplication of 
their external form is the complication of their internal or- 
ganization. The modification of the mouths of the colony 
effects their external form, just as much as does this con- 
cresence. The mouths may be collected into groups, or 
united into one, or they may completely disappear. The 
division here treated of is the Coelenterata. 

The separate portions of the colony of one species are 
developed in a common contractile stem, which, in most 
forms represents the axis of the stock, and around which 
functions or organs of the whole colony appear to be ar- 
ranged. There are locomotive persons who form a swim- 
ming column, which occupies the end of the stem, and which 
therefore takes the lead when the colony is moving. Nutri- 
tive persons are present in the second division of the stem 
where they have the form of stomachal tubes; protective 
persons overlapping persons nutritive, generative, and ten- 
tacular. The arrangement of these very variously differen- 
tiated persons of the stock differ in different divisions, 
while the locomotor and protective persons are completely 
wanting in many genera. In general, the arrangement or 
distribution of the polymorphous persons of the stock is 
observed to be very constant in genera and species. Nutri- 
tive, generative, and tentacular individuals are generally 
placed together in groups in such a way that there is one 
branch to a group. In complicated columns there is a por- 
tion of the body common to all the persons, and belonging to 
the common stock. In the Siphonophora some persons only 
are set apart for the ingestion of the nutriment. Each 
forms a tube which is connected at its base with the general 
cavitary system of the stock. 

The combination of the scattered groups in Ascidiae 
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takes place through the agency of a tissue belonging to the 
integument which in those persons who live isolated lives is 
called “the mantle.” In the colony-forming tribes the 
mantle-layer is common to all the persons, including them 
together. (Gegeabauer, Comp. Anat., pp. 92-96, 114, 394.) 

The life of every visible organism is constituted by the 
lives of units too minute to be seen by the unaided eye. 
An undeniable illustration is furnished us by the strange 
order Myxomycetes. The spores or germs produced by one 
of these forms, become ciliated monads, which, after a time 
of active locomotion, change into shapes like those of 
~ Ameebae, move about, take in nutriment, grow, multiply 
by fission. Then these Amcebae forms individually swarm 
together, begin to coalesce into groups; and these groups to 
coalesce with one another, making a mass sometimes barely 
visible, sometimes as big as the hand. This plasmodium, 
irregular, mostly reticulated, and in substance gelatinous, 
itself exhibits movements of its parts like those of a gigan- 
tic rhizopod, creeping slowly over surfaces of decaying mat- 
ter, and even up the stems of plants. Here, then, is the 
union of many minute living individuals to form a relatively 
vast aggregate in which their individualities are apparently 
lost, but the life which results from combination of their 
lives is demonstrable. (Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 
Vol. I, p. 471.) 

In the vegetable world we find similar examples of the 
operation of the same law. Thus it is said that on the oak a 
couple of hundred of different species of insects live together. 
Some feed on the fruit of the tree, others on the leaves, 
others again on the bark, root, etc. (Haeckel’s History of 
Creation, Vol. I., p. 271.) 

Again, the Myxomicetes plant, a very curious organism, 
consists of a net-work of protoplasmic threads which spread 
over decaying leaves and stems. The threads exhibit 
streams of granules flowing within them, and thus give 
out processes like pseudopodia, while the whole complex 
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mass can creep slowly over a supporting surface, which it 
thus slowly flows over by its branching processes. (St. 
George Mivart’s Cont. Rev., Oct., 1879, p. 321.) 

In all Stylasteridz, even those with very complex cyclo- 
systems, there is a complete circulatory connection, between 
the different systems and all parts of the colony as well as 
among the components of each system. Thus certain mem- 
bers of the colonies catch the food but do not eat it, while 
others receive it from them and nourish the whole colony 
thereby; while others again neither catch food nor eat it, 
but devote themselves entirely to the production and rear- 
ing of the young. (H. M. Mosely, Voyage of H. M. Ship 
Challenger, in “ Nature,” Aug. 7, 1879.) 

In concluding our survey of this branch of the subject, 
we may say in passing that the premises drawn from the 
writings of the New Church, and here set forth, warrant us 
also in holding that the geographical distribution of minerals 
* over the globe is due to the same potent cause as effects 
the similar distribution of animals and plants. Evolution 
holds that the manner in which animals and plants are 
spread over the earth goes far to support the view of a 
community of origin, which term with them means develop- 
ment. But minerals are in like manner distributed over and 
in the earth; and if by induction development and descent 
are proven or made probable, from the distribution of ani- 
mals and plants, then the doctrine of development and de- 
scent are reenforced by the distribution of minerals. For 
the relation of cause to effect is such that there can be a 
reproduction in exactness of an effect in no other way than 
by a repeated action of the same cause. But that animals, 
plants, and minerals are spread over and beneath the surface 
of the globe by a force of localization— one supreme law 
- common to them all —is an indisputable deduction from the 
postulates of New-Church philosophy. 

Among the most interesting and instructive discoveries 
in the field of microscopic research are those which relate 
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to the embryological beginnings of animal and human life, 
and the successive stages of the embryo from beginning to 
birth in gestation and incubation. And as previously shown 
the advocates of descent have laid stress upon these dis- 
coveries as being not only consistent with their theory, but 
as giving to it direct and strong support. 

But let us for a moment give our attention to this aspect 
of the subject as the light of the New Church strikes upon 
it. Already there has been given some account of these 
discoveries in the brief presentation of the grounds for be- 
lief in Evolution as set forth by its champions, which I 
placed before the reader that he might have an intelligent 
understanding in a general way of the place the science of 
embryology holds in Evolution. But it may be best to give 
some additional information which in a sense is the author- 
ized statements as coming from the masters in the science 
of embryology. . For it is important to reach a clear under- 
standing of the subject of cosmogony as set forth in the 
Writings of the church that we should grasp, with others of 
like importance, the class of facts now being considered. 
The reader’s attention is therefore called to them. 

Von Baer discovered in 1827 the ovarian egg of mam- 
malia, and thus showed for the first time that there is no es- 
sential difference in the mode of reproduction of the so-called 
viviparous and oviparous animals; and that man himself is 
developed in the same manner as the animals (Agassiz’s 
Contributions, Vol. I., p. 68). He showed that the produc- 
tion of eggs is common to all living beings without excep- 

ion from the lowest radiata to the highest vertebrata; but 
that their structure is at first, so far as microscopic observa- 
tion could discover, identical in all, composed of the same 
primitive elements, and undergoing exactly the same process 
of growth up to the time when they assume the special 
character peculiar to their kind. This is held to be one of 
the most comprehensive generalizations of modern times 
(Agassiz’s Methods of Study, p. 282.) But these embryo- 
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logical changes are never the passing of one kind of animal 
into another kind of animal. The crab, for instance, is 
none the less the crab during that period of its development 
in which it resembles the lobster. It simply passes, it is 
said, in the natural coursg of its growth through a phase of 
its existence, which is permanent in the lobster, but tran- 
sient in the crab. (Agassiz’s Methods of Study, p. 77.) 

In their earliest condition, the primordial germs of a man, 
a dog, a bird, a fish, a beetle, a snail, and a polyp are held | 
to be in no essential structural respects distinguishable 
(Huxley’s Lay Sermons, p. 104). Nevertheless, no egg was 
ever known to swerve from the pattern of the parent animal 
that gave it birth (Agassiz’s Methods of Study, p. 29). The 
wings of bats and birds, and the legs of horses and other 
quadrupeds are likewise, at an early embryonic period, in- 
distinguishable, and they become differentiated by insensibly 
fine steps. (Darwin's Origin of Species, p. 203.) 

There are many insects that pass through their metamor- 
phosis within the egg, appearing as complete insects at the 
moment of their birth; but the series of changes is, never- 
theless, analogous to that of the butterfly, whose existence 
as worm, chrysalis, and winged insect is well known. With 
the exception of the wings, the grasshopper is born in its 
mature form, but within the egg it has had its worm-like 
stage as much as the butterfly that we knew a few months 
ago as a caterpillar. In the same way certain of the higher 
radiates undergo all their transformations after birth, while 
others pass rapidly through the lower phases of existence 
within the egg, and are born in their final condition when all 
their intermediate changes have béen completed. (Agassiz’s 
Method of Study, p. 237.) 

As related to this division of the subject, I quote from 
Swedenborg as follows :— 

In the forms of uses of the vegetable kingdom an image of creation 


appears in this, that they proceed from their firsts to ultimates, and 
from ultimates to firsts; their firsts are seeds; their ultimates are 
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- stems clothed with bark; and by the bark which is the ultimate they 
tend to seeds, which, as was said, are their firsts. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 314.) 


And of the animal kingdom we are told that, — 


In the forms of uses of the animal kingdom there is a similar image 
of creation, in that from seed infused into the womb or egg, a body is 
formed which is its ultimate. . . . This progression is similar to the 
forms of uses of the vegetable kingdom. Seeds are the beginnings, the 
womb or egg is the earth. The state before birth is as the state of seed 
in the earth while it is taking root. The state after birth even to pro- 
lification is as the germination of the tree even to its fructification. 
From this parallelism it is manifest that as there is a likeness of crea- 
tion in the forms of vegetables, there is also in the forms of animals, 
namely, that there is a progression from firsts to ultimates, and from 
ultimates to firsts. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 316.) 


These are indeed general statements only; and every one 
ought always to be on his guard that he draws not from the 
text of Swedenborg unwarranted conclusions. But these 
passages obviously teach so much as this, that in the progres- 
sion of the seed in the process of its germination in the 
earth, and in the development of the embryo in the egg, 
there is an image of creation. Observe that the embryo is 
to the egg as the seed to the earth. Now if these processes 
of germination and development are really images of crea- 
tion — not mere analogues, but as being within the scope of 
the same mighty law which in the beginning brought into 
existence the created universe— if we see it in its opera- 
tion in least things in the production of a tree from the 
seed, and an animal from the egg, then we have laid hold 
upon one important fundamental truth belonging to this 
stage of our enquiry. 

That this is the true sense of the above quoted passages, 
will be seen by comparing them with what follows :— 


All creation is from the Lord as a sun, which is divine love and 
divine wisdom from which is the creation of man; the formation of 
the embryo and infant man in the womb is a resemblance of creation. 


(Divine Wisdom from Apocalypse Explained, ii.) 
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According to the workings of the same law man is re- 
generated. And here again it is not by a mere figure of 
speech that man in regeneration is said to be born anew. 
It is a literal fact. Swedenborg tells us that, — 


To the intent that heaven may exist in man, it is necessary that he 
receive divine truth in good from the Lord. This cannot be done but 
by degrees according to an order similar to that by which the Lord 
arranges heaven, for a thing which is of the same nature is similarly 
circumstanced in what is small as in what is great. This successive 
arrangement is what is here meant by order according to degrees. 
From these considerations it is also evident, that the new creation of 
man, which is his regeneration, is as the creation of heaven and earth. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 9336.) , 


Here we have more definite instruction. It is because 
the order in which the work progresses in greatest things 
is similar to that in which it is in leasts, that man is regen- 
erated by degrees, and that his regeneration is as the creation 
of heaven and earth. And it is the same law in another of 
its least spheres of work that in the incubation of the egg 
in the developing changes of the embryo is an image of 
creation. 

It is interesting and instructive in this connection to note 
the close parallelism between the discrete changes in regen- 
eration and the stages of embryonic development which is 
seen in the adoption of a terminology which is used in the 
description of the one and the other. Thus from Sweden- 
borg we learn that, — 


When man is regenerating, spiritual things are therein with potency, 
for spiritual life successfully comes forth from whatsoever age, as from 
an egg. The age of infancy is as it were an egg for the age of child- 
hood, and the age of childhood is an egg for the age of adolescence 
and youth, and this is as an egg for adult age; thus man is as it were 
continually reborn. . .. Man when he is reborn passes through the 
ages as he who is born; and the preceding state is a/ways as an egg 
in respect to the subsequent one. Thus he is continually conceived 
and born; and this not only when he lives in the world, but also when 
he comes into another life to eternity; and still he cannot be farther 
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perfected than to be as an egg to those things which remain to be 
manifested, which are indefinite. (Arcana Ccelestia, 4378, 4379.) 


The innumerable states of regeneration in their advan- 
cing succession are called eggs because they are derived 
from one another, and the changes of form in the embryo, 
in which in each instance one form is produced from a pre- 
ceding one and itself produces a succeeding one, are effected 
by a law common to both; and the series of changes in both 
cases is effected by the law which effects the order of the 
societies of heaven. They are all images of creation. In 
the embryo the microscope may bring to view generic 
changes only; but beyond the ken of the observer, even 
with the aid of the most perfect instruments which human 
skill can fashion, and lying between places of generic differ- 
ence where the series of changes have so grown as to be 
discerned by the naturalist, there must be minute forms 
indefinite in number, which in the order of their succession 
mirror the states of regeneration. Thus not only do the 
teachings of the church harmonize with the discoveries in 
embryology, but they penetrate into the mysteries of nature 
very much farther, for they teach us that these stages of 
development are the creation of the world in epitome. 

Moreover, these stages of development from the first to 
the liberation of the chick must be in like progression with 
paleontological succession, for this is its archetype. Now, 
we are told by Swedenborg, and it is the statement of a 
truth of foremost importance in this exposition, that, — 


Man was created last; and that which is last created is the basis of 
all that precedes. Creation commenced from the supreme or inmost, 
because from the Divine, and proceeded to ultimates, and these first 
subsisted. The ultimate of creation is the natural world, including the 
terraqueous globe with all things on it. When these were finished, 
then man was created, and into him were collated all things of Divine 
order from first to last. (Last Judgment, 9.) 


If then, in the creation of the natural world and “all 
things on it,” the last things in the line of descent of 
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spiritual forms were they in which subsistence began ; and 
if in the ascending series, man was created the last of all; 
and if in him were collated all prior forms because there 
was a progression in fixed order from lowest things to him, 
then into the intermediate forms of life severally were col- 
lated all forms beneath them in complexity of structure 
and before them in priority of subsistence. And if the 
embryological changes in each one of these intermediate 
species is a creation in epitome, then the lower forms would 
be the antecedent forms in embryological develo t, as 
they were the antecedent forms in the order of creation. 
For reasons given above, there would not necessarily be an 
exact parallel all along the line. There might be breaks 
in the chain of geological succession ; but it would not fol- 
low that there would appear corresponding voids in the 
stages of embryological development. 

Here I had intended to take up several interesting col- 
lateral topics, but as to do so might give an injudicious 
expansion of the article, I have thought best to pass them 
by without even mentioning them. 


GILBERT HAWKES. 
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TIME AND ETERNITY. 


Gop’s infinity in relation to spaces is called immensity, and in rela- 
tion to times is called eternity; and although there are these relations, 
still there is nothing of space in His immensity, and nothing of time 
in His eternity. . . . But since man cannot think otherwise than from 
ideas derived from such things as are of space and time, he cannot per- 
ceive anything concerning God’s immensity before spaces, and His 
eternity before times; yea, when he wishes to perceive them, it is as if 
His mind were falling into a swoon . . . yea, if he should persist in 
penetrating into those things he might easily fall into a delirium, and 
from this be led to a denial of God. I also was once in a similar state, 
while thinking what God was from eternity; what He did before the 
world was created; whether He deliberated concerning creation and 
thought out the plan of it; whether deliberate thought were possible 
in a pure vacuum; besides other vain things. But lest by such things 
I should become delirious, 1 was elevated by the Lord into the sphere 
and light in which the interior angels are; and after the idea of space 
and time, in which my thought was before, was there a little removed, 
it was given me to comprehend that the eternity of God is not an eter- 
nity of time, and that, because time was not before the world, it was — 
utterly vain to think any such things concerning God; and also because 
the Divine from eternity, thus abstracted from all time, does not involve 
days, years, and ages, but these are to God an instant, I concluded that 
' the world was created by God, not in time, but that times were intro- 
duced by God with creation. (True Christian Religion, 31.) 


And in the “Arcana” we read, concerning the natural 
man, who thinks from time and space : — : 


Who of this character can comprehend that spaces and times are not 
given in heaven, but instead thereof states, namely, states of good or 
states of being instead of spaces, and states of truth or states of ex- 
isting instead of times? Would not the mere natural man believe that 
there must be mere emptiness and nothingness, where there is not time 
and space. Hence it is evident, if the natural man concludes with him- 
self that nothing is to be believed but what he apprehends, that in such 
case he casts himself into enormous errors: as it is with spaces and 
times, so also it is with many other things; as, for example, the natural 
man must needs fall into fantastic thought concerning the Divine, 
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when he thinks from time, what the Divine had done before the crea- 


_ tion of the world, that is, what he had done from eternity till then; nor 


can he be extricated from this labyrinth, until the ideas of time and 
space are removed: the angels, when they think of this eternity, never 
think of it from time, but from state. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8325.) 


Because the angels have not any notion of time, therefore they have 
a different idea of eternity from that which men of the earth have; the 
angels by eternity perceive infinite state, but not infinite time. (Heaven 
and Hell, 167.) 


In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 73, we read : — 
The Divine is in all time apart from time. 


The above teachings suggest to us that eternal life is to 
be thought of under the category of quality, and not under 
that of quantity or extension. And this harmonizes with 
the uniform teaching of the Gospel concerning eternal life. 
Eternal life, in the New Testament sense, is not a mere ex- 
tension of the time-life into the future; but it is a different 
kind of life from the time-life, and may be acquired here in 
this world, by a change in the quality of man’s life, which 
brings it into harmony with the life of God. Accordingly 
we read: “And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.” (JOHN xvii. 3.) 

The difference between the natural or time-life and the 
spiritual or eternal-life is this: The natural man values 
events or things in the order of their occurrence, or degree 
of their intensity ; while the spiritual man values events or 
elements of human life according to their goodness. The 
qualities or elements of our common human nature have 
come into existence through past ages in successive order ; 
and now they all exist together in consciousness in simulta- 
neous order. Man asa rational and moral being is called 
upon to pass judgment upon these complex elements of his 
consciousness. On the one hand the instincts and passions 
appeal to the judge — the rational man — to favor the claims 
of the time-life, or rather, to judge of their claims by the 
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time standard. On the other hand the conscience presents 
the moral standard —the standard of life which exists in 
God, and is revealed to us in Jesus Christ. The one voice 
says, “ That which is first in time, and has, consequently, 
persisted the longest, should be considered first in import- 
ance.” But the voice of conscience says, “ No, that which 
is first in time may have the lowest moral value, for many 
that are last shall be first.” From this point of view, the 
qualities revealed to us in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
though not given until the “fulness of time,” are of greater 
importance morally and spiritually than all the other human 
qualities which were developed by the race in the thousands 
of years of human experience which preceded the Lord’s 
advent. So in a true judgment of human character the 
category of time will give place to the category of quality. 
And, in the symbolic language of the Gospel, that character 
which is formed in accordance with the time-standard is said 
to be dead, while that which is formed in accordance with 
the principles of the Divine life as revealed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ is said to be living, and, indeed, to have eternal 
life. 

This brings out the important truth that God’s life is 
essentially personal character. Not love, nor wisdom, nor 
power as abstractions, or essences, or separate elements, but 
all of these existing together in the form and order of per- 
sonal character. In personal character which is in harmony 
with the character of God, man may reconstruct the time- 
elements of his nature under the form of spiritual character. 
And there these time-elements—these human qualities, 
which he has inherited from the past — whether good, bad, 
or indifferent in themselves, may all be transformed into 
spiritual character under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


All these elements which have been evolved in human his- | 


tory may still exist in the character of the regenerating man. 
But they no longer exist in the order of their evolution, but 
in the order of moral and spiritual usefulness. The time- 
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elements have become elements of spiritual character; and 
so, man has been enabled to transcend time, and become 
like God in having eternal life from Him. For the life of 
God is not a time-life, but a state of power controlled by 
wisdom, and inspired by love. And this love is love that 
knows itself, and is therefore personal. 

When the states of God’s life, which in Him exist under 
he form of divine character, are expressed separately to 
finite consciousness, they are expressed under the idea of 
time. Not as though time existed first and then these 
states were expressed in it, but time is the form itself under 
which the separate elements of the divine nature are ex- 
pressed to finite consciousness ; for Swedenborg says: “I 
concluded that the world was created by God, not in time, 
but that times were introduced by God with creation.” 
(True Christian Religion, 31.) 

But the revelation of the personality of God in Jesus 
Christ is what connects the eternal-life with the time-life. 
While actually living in a world where the divine qualities 
had been expressed in human history to the finite conscious- 
ness of men—though never clearly apprehended by them — 
He nevertheless rescued these elements from the time-series 
and rearranged them in His own character into an order 
that was in correspondence with the order in which they 
existed in God before the world was (JoHN xvii. 5). Never- 
theless the complete revelation of the mind and character 
of God was not possible while He lived in the body derived 
from time and space; so it was expedient for us that He 
should go away, that the fullest sense of the personality of 
God might be brought to our human consciousness by an 
inward spirit that should be able to enter into all the phases 
of human character and all the evolution of human institu- 
tions —a spirit, the Holy Spirit, in all humanity, and yet 
itself Divine in essence, in all time, and yet itself not par- 
taking of time. 


Joun A. Hayes. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


FORMS OF WORSHIP. 


THE subject of the forms of worship appropriate to, because 
expressive of, the faith of the New Church is one of great in- 
terest and importance. When a person enters one of our places 
of worship for the first time a certain eagerness is felt to see 
how we have solved, if we have solved, the liturgical problem. 
This desire of the newcomer only shows how our own people 
have felt, as one by one they have been led to accept this faith 
as a divinely-authorized interpretation of the Scriptures and of 
human life. From the beginning onward, and never more than 
now, our people are seeking for the best possible expression of 
' their faith, in worship as.in life, well knowing that, to the Lord 
of all, worship is acceptable only as it expresses the childlike 
affection of man and prepares his mind to receive more fully 


and use more wisely the gifts from on high. Worship adjusts 


the soul to the divine order. 

It may be well to endeavor to state the case as to forms of 
worship as it now stands with our people here and abroad. It 
is happily true that there is no obscurity as to the essential parts 
of the service, which must include prayer, praise, listening to 
the Word, and preaching or exposition and application of the 
Word. In the treatise on “Charity,” the external acts of wor- 
ship may be found stated in the eighth section. In view of 
explicit teachings and of the common desire of the Christian 
heart there could be no difference of opinion as to the essentials 
of worship. And so it came about that, while in New England, 
a century ago, the reading of the Word in public worship was 
generally neglected by the churches, it was immediately adopted 
by our people and given a leading place. Again, while preach- 
ing may elsewhere give itself to mere discussion of current 
events or sensational harangues, the sermon with us has taken 
its true place as a lesson from the Word. ' 
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On all these essential matters agreement is so perfect that 
nothing could be more fully settled, and therefore discussion 
would be out of place. It is only on minor details that tastes 
and opinions differ, and this to a serious degree, as a review of 
the situation leads us to feel. The recent sessions of the gen- 
eral bodies in this country and England indicate that, as regards 
minor matters, we are not coming together, but are seemingly 
moving farther away from a wholesome degree of uniformity. A 
certain degree of uniformity must be deemed wholesome, be- 
cause, without this, our people will not enjoy going from one 
service to another, as change of residence or other cause may 
require, but will be so unpleasantly affected by strange rites that 
they will lose their allegiance, as has taken place in several 
instances to our knowledge. 

At the recent session of the, General Convention the subject 
of liturgical usage came up in two ways. One was a proposition 
to adopt stated Bible lessons, so that the same chapters would 
be read in all our services, and a continuous reading of the whole 
Scriptures would be provided for. This was urged on the ground 
of its uniformity and thoroughness, as against the selection by 
each minister of the lessons which he will read each Sunday, 
being guided by his special subject for the day. Against indi- 
vidual selection it might justly be urged that a minister is prone 
to use frequently favorite chapters, and to neglect others, and in 
favor of it the greater completeness of the service when all parts 
of it are selected for the day’s purpose may be named. It is per- 
haps a question whether the stated lesson or the theme of the. 
sermon should take the lead; for in churches which use the stated 
lessons from the Word the sermon is generally preached from a 
text so furnished and often becomes a superficial commentary. 
This is purely a question of use, and might best be settled by 
taking note of the experiences of ministers. It would probably 
be found that, as a rule, their relations with the people under 
their charge, bring up questions which they seek to answer by 
sermons, and thus that, with the sermon first prepared, they pre- 
fer to select the lessons, the words for singing, and the theme of 
prayer after the sermon, in closest harmony with the subject of 
the day. To such, a list of prescribed lessons would seem a 
restraint and a relic of the past when worship was more formal 
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and less heartfelt. This may seem to some to be an objection 
against the use of the Psalter, but rarely does it fail to furnish 
a most appropriate opening of worship, although every minister 
probably sometimes selects other Psalms to be read than those 
appointed for the day. 

The second question at Convention was as to preparing for 
those who might desire it, a new edition of the liturgy, by the 
transfer to the beginning of certain pages printed now as sup- 
plementary, with some amplification to be made in the rearrange- 
ment. This further variation of usage was undoubtedly the desire 
of some, but it was unexpectedly introduced into the Sunday- 
- evening service, and thus an impression of ritualistic insist- 
ence was given which may have led next day to the defeat of 
the project and to unpleasant feeling on the part of some, as 
appears from the comment of the Western New-Church Union 
Bulletin that, “a plea for a practicable edition of the Book of 
Worship suitable to the needs of large numbers,” was met in 
“a critical, suspicious, personal, and contentious spirit.” While 
there was visible something of this spirit, it is impossible that 
there should be a hardhearted majority in favor of denying any- 
thing to those now seeking more ritualism, and yet it may justly 
be asked of these friends to consider if they must go all at once 
so far as seems to be intended. If a few of the ministers desire 
so much change, it may be well for them another year to present. 
clearly the grounds on which the new forms are based. The 
mere ridicule of Puritanism which was offered at the recent ses- 
sion is not argument and injures the standing of those who in- 
dulge in it, quite as much as ridicule of Romanism would weaken 
an argument against elaborate forms. 

Turning now to our brethren in England, we find a simpler, 
but again a critical situation. With their fondness for old ways, 
our brethren in that country fashioned a book of prayer with two 
_ services for each Sunday in ‘the month, to be reverently read 
through by the minister. This promoted uniformity and insured 
a devout and decorous service. One was at home with this book 
anywhere, and the American visiting minister could conduct the 
service as readily as if brought up to doit. But some are now 
calling for a change. To them the style of the liturgy is heavy, 
the prayers are very long, and the language lacks force. Some 
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have turned back to the prayer-book of the Established Church, 
and have partially modified it to a doctrinal harmony with our 
faith, and have used it somewhat in Birmingham and elsewhere. 
Better liturgical effects are said to have resulted. 

At the recent session of Conference the Committee on Litur- 
gical Services “asked Conference ‘whether it was desirable to 
adopt a revised form of this ‘Book of Common Prayer’ or not.” 
An animated discussion followed. One said that in the begin- 
ning something of the kind was done and then given up, and 
that this would be a step backward. He admitted that revision 
of the present book is necessary, but deprecated so great a 
change. Another spoke of the order to be followed, that it 
should be the order of the regenerate life, providing for confes- 
sion, reception, thanksgiving, and aspiration. We should have 
a new form of life and therefore of worship. Another had to 
offer a different revision and said that we need a service, not 
only more responsive but more Scriptural; and still another 
could take no step toward adopting an amended form of the 
“ Book of Common Prayer.”’ No reference seems to have been 
made to our usage, which is unfortunately so diverse as to offer 
little guidance to others. The conclusion of the matter for the 
time was that the service used at Birmingham should be printed 
for general trial. Should this usage be adopted, one morning 
and one evening service would take the place of the ten now in 
use, and a more actively responsive part would be given to the 
congregation. 

This is an intensely interesting experiment, and no one can 
predict the outcome, but it is easy to see that the request for a 
new edition of our liturgy lies in the same direction as the change 
sought for in England. The end in both cases is a modified form 
of the liturgy used by the Church of England and by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this country. It is certainly true 
that our people have been led aright in forming a liturgy rather 
than in taking up a non-liturgical form of service, and most of 
' them would go to any length to reach a greater degree of uni- 
formity, but there is something in the remark made by one 
speaker at Conference that the “Book of Common Prayer” 
lacks “the jubilant note” of our faith. It is true that to the 


Episcopalian the Lord is more remote than to us, being the sec- 
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ond person of the Trinity rather than the Father incarnate, and 
he. craves the pardon, in a Calvinistic way, of a severe judge. 
All this being necessarily put aside, will there be enough left to 
answer our purpose? 

The future must answer, but now the counsel is for modera- 
tion and brotherly regard for others, lest, while every man does 
what is right in his own eyes, the unity of which strength is 
born should suffer. Meanwhile let it be said that what we read 
of services in heaven shows great simplicity and does not favor 
extreme ritualism at all. Attention is called to the marriage 
service described in “ True Christian Religion,” 747, than which 
none could be more simple yet impressive, and to the service of 
worship in 751 of the same work, which was again of the plain- 
est character. It also appears from the chapter in “‘ Heaven and 
Hell,” on Divine Worship in Heaven, that the highest angels 
have the plainest churches and the least elaboration of forms. 

The kindness of an English brother has sent over a little 
pamphlet emanating from the ritualistic controversy in the 
Church of England, in order to call attention to a curious note 
which shows that at first our people in England gave more 
thought to external forms than they did afterwards. Their first 
liturgy was printed at the close of the last century, and in it 
they inserted an explanation of the practice of the London min- 
ister in turning to the east while at prayer. This was based on 
(1) the custom of the ancients to worship toward the east; (2) 
the custom of gentiles still maintained; and (3) the usage in 
heaven. This custom of facing to the people to read the Word 
and preach and bless, and turning the back to pray, seems to 
have begun and ended in London long ago, and less thought was 
given afterwards to such forms. Certain it is that forms may 
even be obstructive of the true spirit, if too much elaborated 
and insisted upon. 


T. F. W. 
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-PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND A KNOWLEDGE OF 
: THE FUTURE LIFE. 


A LEADING daily newspaper, commenting upon the trivial and 
unsatisfactory character of the results of certain psychical re- 
searches recently made by scientists of eminence, was lately 
moved to speak as follows : — 

It would be the greatest discovery that the world had ever known to have 
it demonstrated in a practical manner that conscious human existence con- 
tinues after death; but what the great mass of sorrowing, suffering people in 
the world desire to know are the conditions in accordance with which this 
existence is continued. The little incidents of the past earthly life of a 
friend or relative are of slight concern to those who have had the joy of 
existence blotted out by his or her final departure. What the human mind 
seeks to know is the nature of this future state. And if messages can be 
received from the departed concerning the trivial affairs of a past life, surely 
it should be possible to obtain information of the conditions under which 
personal conscious existence is maintained when entirely separated from the 
physical structure which through life gave to it its character and identity. 


We quote these words because they seem to us to voice the 
growing sentiment of many thoughtful minds. The mere general 
assurance that there is a life after death has ceased to be satis- 
fying. Those who are pursuing psychical research by a thorough 
investigation of spiritistic phenomena meet with startling facts 
which they find it impossible to explain without a recognition of 
our continued existence after death. But these facts— as sug- 
gested above — deal only with the merest trivialities of existence. 
They fail to give any broad and satisfying views of the world 
and the life which lie beyond what we see.and have part in here 
and now. They give us no knowledge of the future which the 
heart can rest in, and by means of which the thought can intelli- 
gently follow those who have gone from us. 

That the soul — whatever that may be — lives, or is to live, 
somehow, somewhere, somewhen, is too vague an assurance to 
give real help or consolation “to those who have had the joy 
of existence blotted out by the final departure of friend or rela- 
tive.” The heart can rest only in some substantial certainty 
respecting the how, the when, and the where of the world and 
the life that lie beyond. The thought which longs to follow 
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those who have passed from outward view can find fixity and 
exercise only in an intelligent conception of the nature of that 
world and that life. 

- Can we have such a conception? Can we find rest in any 
such substantial certainty ?——these are the questions which the 
serious, thoughtful mind would ask. And it is the privilege and 
the mission of the New Church to give to such questions an 
affirmative reply. She can speak distinctly and authoritatively, 
because she is given distinct and authoritative instruction upon 
these subjects. The teaching which she receives and upon which 
she rests her faith is before the world and it appeals strongly 
to the open and rational mind, especially to the mind which loves 
and reverences the Bible, and finds in it not the mere words of 
men, but the “ Word of the Lord.” 

In the year 1758, there was published in London, in the Latin 
language, which was then the common tongue of the learned 
world, a book bearing the title, “Heaven and its Wonders, and 
Hell. From Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel Sweden- 
borg.” At the time of its publication Swedenborg was seventy 
years old. Up to his fifty-sixth year he had been a scientist and 
philosopher, well known throughout Europe for his remarkable 
attainments. The son of a Swedish Bishop, he was religiously 
trained and liberally educated, while his mind was still further 
equipped and enriched by years of careful study and observation 
in other lands than his own. At the age of twenty-seven he was 
called to take part in the development of the rich mines of his 
native country, being made an assessor, or superintendent, ex- 
traordinary of the government college of mines. This appoint- 
ment also involved his aid and assistance in various national 
works of engineering, in rendering which he was brought into 
close and valued relations with the king, the noted Charles 
XII., who was himself an able mathematician. 

During all the years that followed, up to the period named 
above, Swedenborg was the close student, not only of his favorite 
sciences, but of all other branches of human knowledge; and 
he was also the thoroughly practical man of affairs. He wrote 
nearly eighty distinct treatises covering well-nigh every field of 
human research, and yet he was constantly interested in all mat- 
ters affecting the daily welfare of men. Thus we find him setting 
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forth an improved method for determining the longitude of 
places, devising a new way of constructing docks and dykes, 
and unfolding the principle of the air-tight stove, of which he 
was practically the inventor. And then we observe him repeat- 
edly addressing the Swedish national congress, of which as a 
nobleman he was a member, upon matters relating to the com- 
merce, the finances, and the other important interests of the 
kingdom. 

We allude to these features of Swedenborg’s character and 
career because they emphasize the fact that he was no visionary, 
no recluse, no mere dreamer who had lived out of touch with the 
world of men and affairs. On the contrary, he was one whose 
whole life had brought him into the most intimate association 
with his kind, and whose entire mental training had been in 
connection with the exact sciences. No one understood better 
than he the laws governing the natural universe or held them 
in greater respect. | 

Such was the man who, at the age of seventy years, published . 
the book bearing the above startling title. Let us turn now to 
this volume and notice how it opens. At the very beginning the 
author refers to the coming of the Lord which is described in 
Matthew as to take place at “the end of the world,” or, more 
exactly, at the end of the age, and goes on conclusively to show 
that it is a coming to the waiting minds of men by means of a. 
new revelation of truth out of the Sacred Scriptures. Thus it 
is the coming that is elsewhere clearly indicated in the words : — 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come he will guide you into all truth; 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear shall he 
speak ; and he will show you things tocome. (JOHN xvi. 12, 13.) 


And then, having briefly set forth the character of the prom- 
ised advent of the Lord, the author goes on to speak as fol- 
lows :—~ 


The man of the church at this day knows scarce anything of heaven and 
hell, or of his own life after death, although these things are all described in 
the Word. Indeed, many who are born within the church even deny them, 
saying in their heart, Who has come from that world and told us? Lest 
therefore such denial, prevailing especially with those who have much worldly 
wisdom, should also infect and corrupt the simple in heart and the simple in 
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faith, it has been given me to be in company with angels and to talk with 
them as man with man, and also to see what is in the heavens and what is in 
the hells, and this for thirteen years. Therefore I can now describe these 
things from what I have heard and seen, in the hope that thus ignorance may 
be enlightened and unbelief dispelled. That at this day such immediate 
revelation exists is because this is what is meant by the coming of the Lord. 


With this striking statement before us we desire to make three 
brief points: Swedenborg tells us, here and in numerous other 
places, that he was permitted to enter the spiritual world, to see 
what was there, and to hold converse with those who had gone 
from this world to that. Now, beside this repeated assertion of 
Swedenborg respecting what he had heard and seen in the realm 
of spirit, we would place the words already quoted from a news- 
paper of wide circulation : — 

It would be the greatest discovery that the world had ever ensue, to have 
it demonstrated in a practical manner that conscious human existence con- 
tinues after death; but what the great mass of sorrowing, suffering people 
in the world desire to know are the conditions in cospetanes with which this 
existence is continued. 


Swedenborg brings to us as practical a demonstration that 
conscious human existence continues after death as it is possible 
for the world at large to have, and he also brings to us the fullest 
knowledge of the conditions in — with which that exist- 
ence is maintained. 

Our second point is that iabore makes no claim as a 
discoverer of the facts and truths which -he brings to us. He is 
a revelator. He constantly tells us that the Lord called him 
to this work and prepared him forit. In the midst of his thor- 
ough and far-reaching scientific and philosophic studies he had 
thought, indeed, that by and by he could attain to a knowledge 
of the soul, that through persistent and deep research he could 
- penetrate to the realm of the interior life. But when the time 
came and he had reached the limit of natural study and investi- 
gation, the truth was brought practically home to him that no 
man can “by searching find out God.” The knowledge that 
he had thought to gain in an outward way came to him, but it 
came by an inward way. Through the opening of the senses 
of his spiritual body while he yet remained in the natural body, 
he was able consciously to live in the spiritual world and to tell 
men aboat the things heard and seen there. 
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The third point we would make is this: It was Swedenborg’s 
mission to open the Scriptures and not to eclipse them. All 
that he tells us confirms the Divine Word, and immeasurably 
exalts it. Thus in the extract from the prologue of the work 
on “ Heaven and Hell,” already quoted, he says : — 


The man of the church at this day knows scarce anything of heaven and 
hell or his own life after death although these things are a// described in the 
Word. 


We cannot enlarge upon this point. We can only call atten- 
tion to the rational fact that the Lord never contradicts Himself. 
He “changes not.” Hence any new truth that He brings to us 
must agree with the old truth which we already have. And that 
the truth brought us by Swedenborg does so agree with the 
Sacred Scriptures, that instead ef breaking down the old truth 
it harmonizes and exalts it, is in itself the strongest evidence 
that the new truth is from the Lord and marks a new coming of 
the Lord to men. | 3 

Psychical research undoubtedly has its uses, but it can bring 
no light that will satisfy the soul’s deep cravings. It works from 
without to find that which can only be discerned by truth re- 
vealed from within. The Lord has now given us this truth. 
He has permitted one whom He had prepared to enter the spir- 
itual world, to live in association with its inhabitants, and to 
describe to us in a rational and lucid way the conditions of the 
life lived there. We have no call, therefore, to interrogate mod- 
ern spiritistic mediums for a knowledge of the spiritual world. 
Even if we admit the fact of their intercourse with that world, 
the results of it have no value to us. Mrs. Browning, who was 
for a time drawn toward spiritism because she found its phenom- 
ena “ strikingly confirmatory of revelation,” as she expresses it, 
makes this candid confession as to the utter worthlessness of its 
revelations: ‘I have never heard or read a single communication 
which impressed me in the least.” And this is but the uniform 
testimony of thoughtful, candid minds who have made like in- 
vestigations. 

The Lord has not left us to be instructed by such methods. 
His injunction still stands : — 


When they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, 
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and unto wizards that peep and mutter: Should not a people seek unto their 
God? .. . To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to 
this word it is because there is no light in them. (Isa. viii. 19, 20.) 


Light comes from the Lord and it leads to the Lord. “In. 
thy light shall we see light.” To view the spiritual world in this 
light, as Swedenborg was permitted to reveal it to us, is now the 
privilege of all who have “ eyes to see and ears to hear.” 


W. H. M. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHINA. 


NINETEEN centuries ago a part of mankind began to live the 
religious life from the Lord Jesus Christ. The life, thought, 
feeling, and institutions that have resulted from His influence 
constitute Christianity. Nineteen centuries ago this founder of 
Christianity, while fulfilling the prophecy of the Prince of Peace, 
without a cry of resistance led to the sacrifice as the Lamb of 
God, said: “ Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

To-day we find the nations of the Christian world in collision 
with China, the great empire of an ancient religion. The Chris- 
tian missionaries have been blamed and well defended. The 
grasping, covetous aggression of Christian nations has been in- 
dicted without as good defence. But beneath all such grievances 
and wrongs lies the discontent of China itself at the contrasts 
presented between the fruits of Christianity and those of her 
own religion. It is the light of the Christian religion shining 
into the darkness of religious decay; it is the life of Christian 
civilization throbbing, knocking at the tomb-door of a civilization 
which lived and died ages ago, that lies at the deeper foundations 
of the outbreak of fury which the summer has witnessed. 

Not that the religion of China is less Divine in its origin than 
that of Christendom. China was one of the homes of the An- 
cient Church thousands of years before Abram forsook its de- 
generate, idolatrous descendants at Ur of the Chaldees, or Moses 
by its dying light in Egypt copied from its sacred books the ac- 
counts of the creation and the innocent estate of primitive man, 
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the fall, the flood, and ‘ark of Noah — divine allegories to teach, 
not natural science and history, but the spiritual experiences of 
men. Thousands of years before the patriarchs and prophets 
of our Bible, China had this Ancient Word of God which may 
still be slumbering somewhere neglected in the dust of that great 
empire; perhaps in the library of the “ Forbidden City,” the 
inner city of Pekin, thus far kept sacredly closed, as precious 
manuscripts of our Bible have sometimes slumbered for centuries 
in the monasteries of Europe, to be excavated at length from 
their ruins. Even now the Divine Providence may be gradually 
opening the way for its restoration to use. But however this 
may be, the religion of China had its origin in that divine revela- 
tion, and was once pure and beautiful, and gave birth to a civi- 
lization which even now in its last stages of petrifaction shows 
traces of its former greatness and usefulness. | 

It is a mistake then to regard the present condition as a case 
of arrested development. The cruelty, deceit, and spiritual in- 
sensibility so prevalent in the Chinese character, and the ten- 
dency to opium intoxication and other sensual excesses, is not 
the result of arrested development in the process of evolution, it 
is not from a failure to progress and ascend in religion and civil- 
ization; it is, on the contrary, a case of descent, of degeneration, 
decay, and death. The ideals of spirituality have been gradu- 
ally neglected and forgotten, the inspiration to progress in a 
noble civilization gradually lost. It is just the spiritual and 
moral decline, or fall, which made the divine incarnation neces- 
sary, that in the Lord Jesus the divine ideal of human life might 
be realized and clearly set forth to view, and that in His risen 
and glorified presence a permanent source of spirituality and of 
enlightened civilization might be established. . 

In Him, then, are to be discovered the relations of Christi- 
anity to China, rather than in the conduct of Christian nations 
towards her. For no matter what the iniquity of England may 
have been in forcing the importation of opium when a reform 
of a great evil in the abuse of it was sought after; no matter by 
what injustice she gained possession of Hong Kong and Wei-hai- 
wei, and France of her holdings in the South, and Germany of 
hers at Kiao-Chau, and Russia of hers at Port Arthur, the 
Golden Rule still remains the practical principle of His religion. 
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It proves nothing against His religion that it has been falsified 
by theologians in the past, or that its principles have been ne- 
glected and violated in the lives of individuals and of nations. 
The light still shines in all its purity from His teachings in the 
Gospels, the principles stand forever embodied and exemplified 
in His own sinless life, and the power of that life to save is still 
present in His risen and glorified Humanity. The tabernacle 
of God is still with men, and they may yet become His people. 
His divine right hand is still stretched out to save. 

This is the salvation China needs in this hour of extreme peril 
—a great empire on the verge of disintegration, its spirituality 
gone, its civilization dead, its government corrupt, and its cus- 
toms growing vile, surrounded by the armies and crowded by the 
industries and enterprises of many nations of a new religion and 
a lusty civilization. And this is the salvation needed also by the 
Christian nations in their hour of peril, tempted as they are by 
covetousness, ambition, rivalry, and the lust of power to continue 
in courses of injustice; tried in patience and suspicious of one 
another, they are in danger of falling into quarrels which would 
plunge Europe and Asia, if not the whole world, into the most 
dreadful war of human history on earth. 

It is a reason for thankfulmess that our own country seems 
disposed to exert her influence on the side of Christian principles 
by trying to save China. And to our gratification, if not sur- 
prise, Russia, at present, manifests the same disposition by mak- 
ing the distinct declaration that she has “ no designs of territorial 
acquisition in China.” 

Heathen nations all know that parents should be honored, and 
that it is wrong to kill, to commit adultery, to steal, lie, and 
covet. God never leaves Himself without this witness. In our 
political and commercial relations with them they will judge us 
by these standards of common righteousness. We can, if we will, 
confirm and strengthen them upon these old foundations by our 
conduct. And if we do thus manifest our Christian principles 
in every-day life, we shall open the door for the missionaries to 
enter and show them the glorious person of our Christ. And then 
the door will be still further opened for the New-Church mission- 
ary to enter and show them the Heavenly Father in Him, the 
one true living God in Christ lifted up from the earth to draw all 
men unto Him. a 
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When a church, or religious dispensation, declines and reaches 
the end of. its usefulness, we are taught that the Lord preserves 
a remnant among whom a new church may be established. It 
consists of all who can be kept from childhood in comparative 
innocence, in states of simple, external goodness. Swedenborg 
speaks of meeting such among the Chinese who were remarkably © 
gentle and conscientious. He says: — a 


Presently I spoke with them, and at last about the Lord. When I called 
Him Christ there was a certain repugnance perceived with them; but the 
cause was discovered, that they brought this from the world, in consequence 
‘ of knowing that Christians lived worse than they did, and in no charity. 
_ ‘When, however, I called Him simply Lord, they were interiorly moved. 
They were then instructed by angels that the Christian doctrine, beyond every 
other in the world, prescribes love and charity, but that there are few who 
live according to it. There are gentiles who, when they lived in the world, 
knew both from conversation and report, that Christians lead bad lives, as in 
adultery, in hatred, in quarreling, in drunkenness, and the like, which they 
themselves abhorred, because such things are contrary to their religion. These 
in the other life are more afraid than others of receiving the truths of faith; 
but they are instructed by angels that the Christian doctrine, and the faith 
itself, teaches altogether otherwise; yet that Christians live less according to 
their doctrinals than the gentiles. When they perceive these things, they re- 
ceive the truths of faith, and adore the Lord, but more tardily than others. 
(Heaven and Hell, 325.) 


H. C. H. 


THE NEW TRANSLATION OF “HEAVEN AND HELL.” 


Aw esteemed correspondent from the New-Church ministry in 
England has lately written : — ? 


I continue to derive both pleasure and profit from THe Revizw. I am 
particularly pleased with the editorial on “The New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine.” A serious evil in connection with this matter is the 
perfunctory and slipshod manner in which the revisions that are brought out 
are as a rule reviewed and commented upon in the periodicals of the church. 
I think the reviewers of this kind of work should feel that a grave responsi- 
bility to the church lies upon them to examine thoroughly, and to state the 
result of their examination quite candidly and freely, though of course not 
harshly. | 


Without quoting other expressions of approval, this is enough 
to show that THz Review is seen to have a duty to perform in . 
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all such cases, although it is no light task adequately to examine 
a new translation or revision. 

The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
has issued a new translation of Swedenborg’s best-known work 
in beautiful forms, Latin-English, English octavo, and smaller 
size. At first sight it seems wasteful that at the end of a hun- 
dred years of translating the simple Latin of Swedenborg — 
easier to render into English than Caesar’s or Ovid’s— it should 
still be deemed by any to require new and independent work. 
In all other cases old translations are revised and improved, but 
for some reason entirely unexplained, new work is often done on 
Swedenborg, as here. Having examined, as in duty bound to 
do, this translation, the writer cannot avoid saying that in two 
respects it is very disappointing. Making all allowance for 
differences of taste, which are not open to criticism, and gladly 
commending the general smoothness of the translation, two 
serious defects present themselves, and the conclusion is inevi- 
table that there is no adequate revision by the Society of its 
single translator’s work. 

1. The first of these points is the arbitrary change of Sweden- 
borg’s style by the alteration of impersonal to personal state- 
ments. The book narrates “things heard and seen,” and must 
necessarily have many references to experience. But not only did 
Swedenborg publish the work anonymously, he took pains to 
avoid as far as possible all personal references. The phrases 
datum est, permissum est, and ostensum est are constantly used. 
Sometimes mihi is added, but they very often stand alone, and 
they always hitherto have been respected as distinctly of the 
author’s style. But here they are always set aside and “I have 
been granted,” or “‘ permitted,” or “been shown,” are substituted, 
‘with very bad effect. In n, 159 dicebatur occurs three times. 
“It was said” is the simple meaning, but here it is made “I was 
told.” This is carried so far that we find, Visus est Dominus ut 
sol, “the Lord was seen as the sun,” changed into “I saw the 
Lord as a sun” (159). Diéxerunt postea, “‘ they afterwards said,” 
is changed into “I was afterwards told” (228). Uf dictum est, 
“(as was said,” is changed into “as I have said” (554). Again, 
hoc quoque sacpius visum est, “this also was frequently seen,” is 
changed into “this, too, I have frequently seen” (400). In 
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n. 413 the author’s modest fercepium est and observatum est are 
made to say “I perceived” and “I have noticed.” Datum est 
percipere is rendered “I have been able to perceive” (79). 
. Sometimes the author expresses his purpose of explanation by 
using the customary ve/im, but this is magnified into “I shall be 
glad,” “I will endeavor,” “I shall try,” and such phrases. 

This seems to pervert the author’s own style, and? it gives his 
pages an undeserved egotism. 

2. The other point which it seems necessary to mention is the 
general abandonment of exactness. Swedenborg used his terms 
carefully and with definitions. Hitherto translators have been 
careful to be as exact as he was, but this is thrown aside here. 
For example, immediatus is merely “direct” in many cases (37), 
sciendum is “ understood ” (139), which it never means, fercipere 
is also “understood” (254), recipere is “learn” (350), affuxus is 
“outflow” (543), u/timum coclum is “outmost heaven” (207), 
communicatio is “sharing” (2), referre is “reflects” (59), con- 
gruere is “coincided” (237), ignota is “unrecognized” (265), 
notum is ** acknowledged ” (537). 

Then there is much liberty taken with the headings, as when 
“The Lord casts no one into hell,” is changed into, “No one is 
cast into hell by the Lord.” (545). 

Progress in translating Swedenborg cannot be made backwards. 
The effort must always be to get closer and closer to the exact 
meaning of his carefully chosen terms, and to preserve his own 
style, which may seem to some severely simple, but which to 

others has the charm of his humility and his full sense of being 
instrumental in the work of the Divine Providence. 

The brother whose work has here been regretfully criticized, 
cannot be regarded as one having any doubt of the sacred im- 
portance of Swedenborg’s mission ; but why should he alter the 
author’s style? and why should he so confuse the author’s terms? 

_ And why, let it be further asked, should not the Society have a 
committee of translation who will set the standard of the wor 


and maintain‘it? 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE RELATION OF THE WORD AND THE HEAV- 
ENLY DOCTRINES TO THE DIVINE HUMAN 
OF THE LORD. 


In view of the discussions concerning the nature of the heav- 
enly doctrines of the church, especially their being called the 
Word and the Divine Human, it may be well to call attention to 
the principle that our use of terms should be governed by the 
usage of the doctrines themselves; and we should therefore use 
the terms Divine Human and the Word, in the sense and with 
the meaning that the doctrines themselves give ; otherwise, in- 
stead of clearing the subject of obscurities, we shall introduce 
into the questions, that arise the greatest confusion. Moreover 
by using terms in an unaccustomed sense, we lay ourselves open 
to misunderstandings, and céntroversy arises where it would not 
if the terms used by the Lord’s own servant were used in the 
sense intended. It is therefore necessary, in investigating the 
question of the application of the terms the Word and the Di- 
vine Human to the heavenly doctrines, to discover whether they 
were thus applied by Swedenborg himself to the heavenly doc- 
trines revealed through him. In the investigation of this ques- 
tion we will first enquire what the Divine Human of the Lord is. 


I.——-THE DIVINE HUMAN, WHAT IT IS. 


It is of the greatest importance that a clear idea be obtained 
of the Divine Human of the Lord, for this doctrine is the veriest 
essential of the church and the thought which universally reigns 
in heaven. We will therefore give a few of the many passages 
of the Writings in elucidation of this subject. 

The idea of the Divine Human is that of a Divine Man. 


The second arcanum is this, that the Human of the Lord also was made 
Divine; with Him alone there was a correspondence of all things which are 
of the body with the Divine, most perfect, or infinitely perfect; thence there 
was a union of corporeal things with Divine celestial things, and of sensual 
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things with Divine spiritual things; thus He is Perfect Man, and the Only 
Man. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1414.) 

The Lord from His own power made Divine all that which was Human 
with Himself; thus not only the rational, but also the interior and exterior 
sensual, thus the very body; thus He united the Human to the Divine. That 
not only the rational, but also the sensual, thus the whole body, was also 
made Divine and Jehovah, was shown before; and may appear manifest to 
every one from this, that He alone as to the body rose from the dead; and 
he sat at the right hand of Divine power both as to all the Divine, and as 
to all the Human. To sit at the right hand of Divine power, signifies to 
have all power in the heavens and on the earth. (/did., 2083.) 

The Lord’s Human after it was glorified or made Divine, cannot be con- 
ceived as human, but as the Divine love in a human form; and this more 
than the angels, who when they appear, as they have been seen by me, appear 
as forms of love and charity under a human shape, and this from the Lord; 
for from the Divine love the Lord made His Human Divine, as by heavenly 
love man becomes an angel after death, so that he appears as a form of love 
and charity under a human shape, as was said. Thence it is manifest that by 
the Divine Human of the Lord in the celestial sense is signified the Divine 
Love Itself, which is love toward the whole human race, in that He wills to 
save them, make them blessed and happy to eternity, and appropriate to them 
His Divine as far as they can receive. (/did., 4735.) 

The Lord’s Divine Itself never appeared in any face, but His Divine Hu. 
man, and through it as in it the Divine love, or respectively to the human 
race, the Divine mercy; this, namely, the Divine mercy, is called the angel of 
faces. (/bid., 5585.) 

The Lord’s Divine love appears as asun from which the universal heaven 
has its light, and all who are there, their celestial heat, that is love, thus life. 
The Divine Human of the Lord is what thus appears, and from which all 
those things are; thence it may appear what is meant by the Body of the 
Lord, namely, the Divine love, likewise also by His flesh, concerning which 
n. 3813; also the very Body of the Lord, when it was glorified, that is, was 
made Divine, is nothing else; what else is to be perceived concerning the Di- 
vine, which is Infinite? (/¢id., 6135.) 


The Lord appears as a sun in heaven. (Heaven and Hell, 119.) 

Because the Lord is the sun of heaven, and all things look to Him, which 
are from Him, therefore also the Lord is the common centre, from which is 
all direction and determination. (/did., 124.) 


This sun itself is not God, but is from God. It is the proximate sphere 
around Him from Him. (Influx, 5.) 

In the sun of heaven is Jehovah in His Human. (True Christian Relig- 
ion, 135-) 

His Divine in ultimates was His Human which He made Divine as to the 
flesh and bones which are the ultimates. (Apocalypse Explained, 66.) 
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From the first creation, He was ina Human, and in a Human from Him- 
self, namely, in the universal heaven, which in the complex relates to one 
man; but this was not His own proper (Human), because it was in the angels 
of heaven; but in the Divine Human He is in His own proper (Human). 
(De Domino, 119.) 


This I can assert that no one who is within the church, and does not ac- 
knowledge the Divine of the Lord in His Human, can enter into heaven. To 
acknowledge the Divine of the Lord in His Human, is to think of His Divine 
when thinking of His Human. The reason we are to think thus is that the 

whole heaven is from His Divine Human. (Apocalypse Explained, 113.) 

_ They who will be of the New Jerusalem will all acknowledge the Lord’s 
Divine Human. (/bid., 224.) 

Wherefore to acknowledge the Divine in the Lord’s Human, or the Divine 
Human, is the primary of the church, by which there is conjunction; and as 
it is the primary it is also the first of the church. Therefore the Lord so 
often asked whether they believed, and He said, “ According to your faith be 
it unto you;” in order that they might first believe that He had Divine om- 
nipotence from His Divine Human. (/6#d., 328.) 


I here make these few quotations, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, to present the teaching of the heavenly doctrines, 
that the Divine Human is the Lord’s humanity which He as- 
sumed in the world and made divine; in this glorified human 
the whole of the Divinity is embodied, and it is manifested to 
men and angels in and by it. We are therefore to think of the 
Divine Human as the divine person of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose love and wisdom are infinite, and whose operation into 
the universe appears in heaven as the sun; in the midst of which 
He is, in which He is in His own divine person. It is only by 
thinking thus of God in the human form that men can be in- 
serted as to their spirits among the angels of heaven, and by 
loving and obeying Him, as such a Divine Man, they are saved. 

In thus thinking of the Divine Human, our thought is di- 
rected to the One God in a visible personal form, who is divine 
substantial, the sole subsisting Being, whose living presence is 
continually operating to preserve all things in their order and 
form. The relationship which we bear to Him is a personal 
relationship, and His qualities are the qualities of a personal 
Being, whose wisdom and love are infinite. 


Il.—THE RELATION OF THE WORD TO THE DIVINE HUMAN. 
Having thus briefly described the nature of the Divine Hu- 
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man, let us now consider in what relationship the Word stands 
to Him, and first we learn from John that He is the Word, for it 
is said: — 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God was 
the Word.” 

By the Word which was in the beginning with God, and which was God, is 
meant the Divine truth itself in the Word which was in this world formerly 
(of which n. 11), then which is in this Word which is at this day; but not the 
Word regarded in the expressions and letters of languages, but regarded in 
their essence and life, which from the inmost is in the senses of its expres- 
sions and letters. The Word from this life vivifies the affections of the 
man’s will who reads it in a holy manner, and from the light of that life it 
illustrates the thoughts of his understanding; wherefore in John it is said: 
“In the Word was life, and the life was the light of men” (i. 4). The Word 
does this because the Word is from the Lord, and concerning the Lord and 
thus is the Lord. All thought, speech, and writing draws its essence and 
life from him who thinks, speaks, and writes; the man with his quality is in 
them; but the Lord alone isin the Word. But the Divine life in the Word, 
no one feels and perceives but he who is in the affection of spiritual truth 
when he reads it, for he is in conjunction with the Lord through the Word; 
there is something inmostly affecting the heart and the spirit, which flows in 
into the understanding with light and testifies. .. . The same is also meant 
by these words in David: “By the Word of the Lord (Jehovah) were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth” (Ps. 
xxxiii. 6). In fine without the Divine truth of the Word, which in its es- | 
sence is the Divine good of the Divine love, and the Divine truth of the 
Divine wisdom of the Lord, a man cannot have life. Through the Word 
there is conjunction of the Lord with man, and of man with the Lord; and 
through that conjunction there is life. There must be something from the 
Lord which can be received by man, by means of which there may be con- 
junction, and thence eternal life. It may be evident from these things that 
by “the beginning of the work of God,” the Word is meant, and if you are 
willing to believe it, the Word such as it is in the sense of the letter; for this 
sense is the complex of its interior sanctities, as has been abundantly shown 
in the “ Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Sacred Scripture.” And 
what is so wonderful, the Word is so written that it communicates with the 
universal heaven, and in its particulars with every society there; which it 
has been given me to know by living experience, concerning which elsewhere. 
That the Word is such in its essence, is manifest from these words of the 
Lord: “The words that I speak unto you are spirit, and are life.” (JOHN vi. 
63.) (Apocalypse Revealed, 200.) 


From this passage, it is evident that the Word means not only 
the words and letters in the book, but also the successive senses 
literal, spiritual, celestial, and inmostly the Divine Itself, and in its 
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widest meaning the term The Word means all these. Inmostly 
in the Word therefore is the Lord Himself, but it is important 
for us to understand how the Lord is in the Word, and how the 
internal senses are in the Word. That the Word includes all 
these degrees is manifest from “True Christian Religion ” :— 

In its inmost, it is no other than God, that is the Divine which proceeds 
from God; for it was dictated by God, and nothing else can proceed from 
God, than that which is Himself, and is called Divine; this the Sacred Scrip- 
’ ture is in its inmost. But in its derivatives, which are below and from the | 
inmost, the Sacred Scripture is accommodated to the perception of angels and 
men; in these it is also Divine, but in another form, in which it is called the 
celestial Divine, the spiritual Divine, and the natural Divine, which are no 
other than coverings of God; since God Himself, such as He is in the in- 
most of the Word, cannot be seen by amy creature. For He said to Moses, 
when he prayed that he might see the glory of Jehovah, that no one can see 
God and live. It is similar with the inmost of the Word, where God is in 
His esse and in His essence. . . . From these things it is evident . . . that 
the Sacred Scripture is the fulness of God. (6.) 


From this it is evident that God is in the inmost of the Word. 
But He is the Lord in His Divine Human. He is substantial, 
and the divine truth which is the Word flows from Him asa 
living substantial proceeding in the spiritual world, creating that 
world, and illuminating the minds of angels and men. It is this 
divine proceeding which is called the Holy Spirit, for we read in 
the “Canons”: — | 

That the Divine Proceeding, which is called the Holy Spirit, in the proper 
sense is the Word, where is the Holy of God. (Chap. v.) 

In its descent it flows through and forms the degrees of the 
spiritual world, for the Word or divine truth was the means by 
which creation was effected, and all things of the Word were 
ultimated in nature, from which cause all orderly things of nature 
are correspondences which represent and signify the divine of 
the Lord. It was these correspondences which in the Most An- 
cient Church were the Word. to them, because in them they per- 
ceived spiritual and divine things. 

When the Ancient Word and our Word were given, it was by 
the same divine truth or divine wisdom descending from God 
and clothing itself in corresponding words and letters, so that 
in its series and degrees it is the containant of the divine wis- 
dom, in which the Lord dwells inmostly. How then does He as 
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a Divine Man dwell in the words and letters of a book? In 
“Apocalypse Revealed,” 200, which we have already quoted, it 
says that the Word or divine truth which is mentioned in John 
as descending and assuming the Human is “ not the Word as to 
the words and letters of languages, but as to its essence and life, 
which is from the inmost in the senses of its words and letters.” 

The letters and words in printed form are only representatives 
of ideas; the ideas themselves are in human minds; the senses 
of the words therefore can exist only in living forms, not in dead 
matter, and those living forms are men and angels, but inmostly 
the Lord alone perceives the infinity of divine truth therein. 

This is further shown in the following : — 

It was said by the angels, that the Word of the Lord is a dead letter, but 
that in the reading it is vivified by the Lord according to the faculty of every 


one, and that it is made alive according to his life of charity and state of 
innocence, and this with innumerable variety. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1776.) 


In agreement with this teaching is all that is said concerning 
the reading of the Word, by which conjunction with heaven is 
effected, and eternal life is implanted. In other words, the Word 
as a book on our book shelves does not effect conjunction with 
heaven, but only so far is this effected as we perceive the sense 
of the Word by the reading of the words and letters. Therefore 
the living truth is in human and angelic minds, and it inflows 
from the Lord into the mind by our perception or observation of 
the forms of the letters and words, thus as we perceive its sense. 
It is therefore in the inmost of this perceptive faculty that the 
Lord dwells, and the giving to us of this truth and consequent 
good through the reading of the Word is the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Although inmostly the Lord as to His Divine Human is in the 
Word, and is the Word, yet it would be unwise to call the book 
of the Word, the Divine Human or God, because it would tend 
to lead the mind to thinking of a mere external form of dead 
matter as God, instead of the living divine humanity Itself. No 
doubt these various teachings are given to us that we may learn 
to see that in the Word as we have it in the world is the way of 
ascent to all divine truth, and through it to conjunction with the 
Lord Himself as a divine person, and to consociation with the 
angels. 
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III. —— RELATION OF THE HEAVENLY DOCTRINES OF THE NEW 
CHURCH TO THE LORD’S DIVINE HUMAN. 


Let us now turn to the heavenly doctrines of the New Church, 
and learn the relationship which they bear to the Word, and thus 
to the Lord in His Divine Human; and first let us quote a few 
of the familiar statements in regard to their nature and origin. 
In the first place it is evident that the Lord’s Second Coming 
into the world is not a personal coming, for it is said : — 


This Second Coming of the Lord is notin Person, but it is in the Word, 
which is from Him and is Himself. (True Christian Religion, 776.) 

The Lord is also now to appear in the Word. The reason that He is not 
to appear in person, is» because, since His ascension into heaven, He is in 
the glorified human; and in this He cannot appear to any man, unless He 
first open the eyes of His spirit; and these cannot be opened in any one who 
is in evils and thence in falses; thus not in any of the goats which He sets 
at His left hand. Wherefore when He manifested Himself to the disciples, 
He first opened their eyes; for it is read, “And their eyes were opened, and 
they knew Him; but He became invisible to them.” . . . Wherefore it is a 
vain thing to believe that the Lord is to appear in the clouds of heaven in 
person; but He is to appear in the Word, which is from Him, thus is Him- 
self. (/bid., 777-) 

From this we learn that the glorified human, or the divine 
human of the Lord, is not to appear to men in outward vision, or 
to the external sight in the world in His Second Coming, but to 
the mental sight in His Word, as it is further shown : — 

' That this Second Coming of the Lord is effected by means of a man, be- 
fore whom He has manifested Himself in person, and whom He has filled 
with His spirit, to teach the doctrines of the New Church through the Word 
from Him. 

Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in person, as has been shown just 
above, and yet He has foretold that He would come and establish a New 
Church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows, that He is to do it by means 
of a man, who is able not only to receive the doctrines of this church with 
His understanding, but also to publish them by the press. (True Christian 


Religion, 779.) 


Then follows the statement that he received these doctrines | 
from the Lord alone while he read the Word, enumerating the 
particular states into which he was introduced for that end. In 
the following number he shows how the Lord is present in His 
Word : — 
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To the end that the Lord might be constantly present, He has disclosed to 
me the spiritual sense of His Word, in which Divine truth is in its light, and 
in this He is continually present; for His presence in the Word is only by 
means of the spiritual sense; through the light of this He passes into the 
shade in which the sense of the letter is; comparatively as it happens with 
the light of the sun in the daytime, by the interposition of a cloud. That 
the sense of the letter of the Word is as a cloud, and the spiritual sense 
glory, and the Lord Himself the sun from which the light proceeds, and that 
thus the Lord is the Word, has been demonstrated above. (/did., 780.) 


“From these and many other teachings of the doctrines of the 
church, it is plain that the Lord’s Second Coming is not a coming 
in person, but in the Word. This coming consists in drawing 
forth from the Word its genuine meaning, and in formulating it 
in doctrinal form suitable for the instruction of man’s rational — 
faculty, by.which the Word itself is seen to be divine and holy, 
and that in its literal form there are more and more interior 
degrees of divine truth, in the inmost of which is the Lord Him- 
self. 

That the heavenly doctrines were from the Word, and have 
always been in it, is stated in ‘“‘ Doctrine of the Lord,” 65, where 
we read : — 


It is said in the Apocalypse, “ A new heaven and a new earth”; and after- 
ward, “ Behold, I make all things new,” by which nothing else is meant, than 
that in the church now being established by the Lord, there will be new doc- 
trine, which was not in the formerchurch. The reason is that if it had been, 
it would not have been received ; for the Last Judgment had not yet been ac- 
complished, and before that the power of hell prevailed over the power of 
heaven; wherefore if it had been given before from the mouth of the Lord, 
it would not have remained with man; nor does it remain at this day, except 
with those who approach the Lord alone, and acknowledge Him as God of 
heaven and earth (see above, 61). This same doctrine was indeed given be- 
fore in the Word; but because the church not long after its establishment 
was turned into Babylon, and with others afterward into Philistia, therefore 
it could not be seen from the Word; for the church sees the Word not other- 
wise than from the principle of its religion and its doctrine. 


No. 61, above referred to, also says : — 


That this has not been seen before from the Word, is because if it had 
been seen before, still it would not have been received; for the Last Judg- 
ment had not yet been accomplished, and before that the power of hell pre- 
vailed over the power of heaven, and man is in the midst between heaven 
and hell, wherefore if it had been seén before, the devil, that is hell, would 
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have snatched it from their hearts, amd moreover would have profaned it. 
This state of the power of hell was altogether broken by the Last Judgment, 
which has now been accomplished; after that, thus now, every man who 
wishes to be illustrated and be wise, can. 


From these passages it is manifest that the heavenly doctrines 
were always in the Word, but were not seen, thus they were not 
available for the instruction of the church; but after the Last 
Judgment they became available by being drawn out and formu- 
lated for the instruction of the rational faculty by which man can 
see them in the Word; which sight of them in the Word enables 
him to recognize them as divine truths, and at the same time it 
enables him to see that the Word itself is divine, by perceiving 
the divine truths therein in light. It is thus evident that the 
Lord in His Second Coming comes to the internal or spiritual 
faculties with light, which shines forth from the Word when it is 
read in the light of the doctrines of the church, and these doc- 
trines are themselves that light. 

That the Word is understood by means of doctrine is a well- 
known principle of the church. Every church from the Most 
Ancient down has had doctrine as a guide for the understanding 
of the Word. With the Most Ancient people nature itself served 
as the Word, in the correspondences of which spiritual and ce- 
lestial verities were perceived, and external instruction was given 
from those who were in states of enlightenment. In the heavens 
themselves doctrine is also given by means of which the Word 
in correspondential forms is understood. So likewise when the 
understanding of the Word perished in the Christian Church, the 
Lord has restored a true understanding of it by revealing the 
genuine truths of the letter by which a knowledge of the true 
sense of the letter was restored; and He has also revealed the 
internal sense of the Word in doctrinal form, by which its interior 
contents are revealed and understood, thus He has given us the 
means of understanding the Word; and that this might be sure, 
He did it Himself from His Word. It would be manifestly im- 
possible to restore a true understanding of the Word to the 
world except by bringing forth from the Word itself its genuine 
meaning, in such forms and terms as are adequate to communi- 
cate the truth to the apprehension of men. Hence in the read- — 
ing and study of the Word Itself, both as to the genuine truths 
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of the letter and the spirit, we see only those truths which doc- 
trine teaches, for the internal sense is doctrine itself; for we 
read : — 


The doctrine “of charity and faith is the internal of the Word, and the 
sense of the letter is its external. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9409.) 


Again : — 
From the doctrine of love and charity the internal sense of the Word is 


known, since the internal sense of the Word is the doctrine itself of love to 
the Lord and of charity toward the neighbor. (/dd., 9409.) 


And again : — 


All the doctrine of the church must be from the Word; and doctrine from 
any other source than the Word is not the doctrine in which there is anything 
of the church, still less anything of heaven; but doctrine is to be collected 
from the Word by... one in enlightenment from the Lord. ... Such 
persons communicate with heaven, thus with the Lord, and so, being enlight- 
ened by the Lord, they are led to see the truths of the Word such as they 
are in heaven; for the Lord flows in through heaven into their understand- 
ing. . . . It is to be known that the internal sense of the Word contains the 
genuine doctrine of the church. (/éid., 9424.) 


The essential thing of all the doctrines (of heaven), is to acknowledge the 
Lord’s Divine Human. (Heaven and Hell, 227.) 


When doctrine has been derived from the Word and has thus 
rendered possible the instruction of men in its genuine truths, it 
enables man to elevate his mind into the light of heaven to see, 
know, and acknowledge its verities, especially to see the Lord 
and acknowledge Him, for, — 

Every one should prepare the way for God, that is, should prepare himself 
for reception, and this should be done by means of knowledges. (True 
Christian Religion, 24.) » 


Thus he can ascend as by the steps of a ladder to see, to 
know, and acknowledge his God, and truths are drawn out of the 
Word in the form of doctrine that he may first ascend'as to his 
understanding ; but he must also ascend as to his will by a life | 
according to the doctrine. That the Lord dwells in the doctrine 
of the church, is distinctly affirmed in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 
where it is said : — 


“In the midst of the street of it and of the river on this side and on that, 
was the tree of life bearing twelve fruits,” signifies that in the inmosts of the 
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truths of doctrine and thence of life in the church is the Lord in His Divine 
love, from Whom all the goods which man does apparently as of himself. 
flow forth. . . . This takes place with those who go to the Lord immediately, 
and shun evils as sins, thus who will be in the Lord’s New Church, which 
is the New Jerusalem; for they who do not go immediately to the Lord, can- 
not be conjoined to Him, and thus neither to the Father, and hence cannot 
be in a love which is from the Divine; for the looking to Him conjoins — 
not intellectual looking alone, but intellectual looking from the affection of 
the will; and affection of the will is not given unless man keeps His com- 
mandments; wherefore the Lord says, He that keepeth My commanaments, 
he it is that loveth Me; and I will come unto him, and make an abode with 
him (JOHN xiv. 21-24). It is said in the inmosts of the truths of doctrine 
and thence of life in the New Church, because in spiritual things all things 
are and all things proceed from the inmost, as from fire and light in the cen- 
tre to the circumferences; or, as from the sun, which is also in the centre, heat 
and light flow into the universe: the operation is the same in the least things 


as in the greatest. (933.) 


From this passage, while it is clearly stated that the Lord is 
inmostly in the truths of doctrine of the New Church, it is also 
evident on careful examination, that there is a similar qualifica- 
tion to the Lord being in the doctrine, as there is to His being 
in the Word in its letter. As we have seen, the Word is vivified 
in the reading, and to make connection with heaven and the 
Lord one must not be in evils and falsities, but must be in some- 
thing of innocence and good, thus the presence of the Lord is 
in the mind of the reader. It is similar also with the doctrine, 
for it is careful in the above passage to state that the Lord is 
present inmostly in the truths of doctrine and thence of life in 
the church only in those who approach the Lord immediately, 
and who shun evils because they are sins. Also that mere in- 
tellectual looking to the Lord is not sufficient to thus bring the 
Lord inmostly present, but the looking must, be from the affec- 
tion of the will, and this is not given unless the man keeps the 
commandments. 

From all that has been said, it may be evident, that the Lord 
has come into the world in His Second Coming by the revela- 
tion of divine truths from the Word, through Swedenborg, and 
by their publication by the press, so that these books are called 
the Advent of the Lord, as may appear from the sketch entitled 
“ Ecclesiastical History of the New Church,” where we find the 
following statement : — 
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by the Lord through ma, from the beginning 
to the present day, must be enumerated. 

The writing is such that it gives light before those who believe in the Lord 
and the New Revelation, but it is obscure and of no moment to those who 
deny these things, and are not in favor of them for various external reasons. 

On the books was written: The Advent of the Lord; on all in the spiri- 
tual world. By command I also wrote the same on two copies in Holland. 


One of these copies was found and contains the inscription in 
Swedenborg’s handwriting : — 

Hie Liber est Adventus Domini (2513) 

Scriptum ex Mandato. (4535) 
(6895) 
(8427, p. 19) 

Apocalypse Revealed, 626. 

Which being translated is: ‘“ This Book is the Advent of the 
Lord Written from Command.” 

From a study of the numbers here given it is clear that al- 
though the truth is expressed in books in verbal forms, thus most 
ultimately, yet the Lord really, that is in person and essentially, 
comes to man in his perception of the truth derived therefrom, 
The light of truth from the Lord flows into his mind when he 
reads it, and it really gives light only to those who believe in the 
Lord and the New Revelation. 

Let us briefly examine the numbers themselves. 

In 2513 it is said: — 


God’s coming signifies to perceive, for perception is Lovates else but the 
Divine Coming, or influx into the intellectual faculty. : 


In 4535 we read: — 


The Lord’s Coming or the Consummation of the Age signifies the last 
time of the church, which in the Word is called the Last Judgment. 


By the. Coming of the Lord. . . is meant acknowledgment in hearts by 
love and faith. (6895. -) 


By glory is signified the presence and coming of the Lord. ,.. The glory 
of God (spoken of the New Jerusalem), manifestly denotes light from the 
Lord, which is the Divine truth proceeding from Him, thus the presence of 
the Lord, for the Lord is present in the truth which is from Himself... . 
The Son of Man is the Divine truth proceeding from the Lord; the cloud of 
heaven is the Word in the sense of the letter, virtue and glory is the internal 
sense, thus the Divine truth which shall then appear; the Coming of the 
Lord is the acknowledgment of Divine truth by those who are of the New 
Church, and denial by those who are of the old church. (8427.) 
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“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 626, says : — 


The Lord’s Coming involves two things, the Last Judgment, and after that 
the New Church. 


The general teaching of all these passages referred to, where 
it says, “‘ This book is the Advent of the Lord,” is, that the Lord 
comes to man in his perception of the truth revealed, and there in 
the mind, the Lord Himself inflows with light in those who 
receive, but that the evil obstruct the influx of light and reject. 

Whilst we have shown that the Lord’s Second Advent in His 
outward and general coming at this day is not a coming in per- 
son, but that it takes place by the revelation of doctrinal truth 
from the Word in the form of books, yet in the use which these 
truths perfornrin the mind of man, the Lord comes with light, 
illumining the mind, and inmostly He is in that light, and is 
thus present with man, but not merely in the verbal forms of the 
book. That the Lord is thus actually present in His Divine 
Human, and thus spiritually present in the mind of man person- 
ally, may be seen from the following : — 


“He Who testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quickly, Amen; Yea, 
come, Lord Jesus;” signifies the Lord, who revealed the Apocalypse, and has 
now opened it, testifying this Gospel, that in His Divine Human which He 
took to Himself in the world, and glorified, He comes as the Bridegroom 
and Husband, and that the church as a Bride and Wife desires Him... . 
Here to the end of the book the Lord speaks and the church speaks, as the 
Bridegroom and the Bride. The Lord speaks these words: “ Surely I come 
quickly, Amen ;” and the church speaks these: “ Yea, come, Lord Jesus ;” 
which are the words of betrothal to spiritual marriage. That the Lord will 
come in the Divine Human which He took to Himself in the world and 
glorified, is evident from the fact that He names Himself Jesus, and says 
that He is the Root and Offspring of David (v. 16), and that the church here 
says, “Come, Lord Jesus,” see above, n. 953, 954. (Apocalypse Revealed, , 
960.) 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From what has now been said, I make the following conclu- 
sions concerning the relationship of the Lord’s Divine Human 
to the Word and to the doctrines of the church. 

God Himself is love itself and wisdom itself; from His 
love by His wisdom He created the universe in such a manner 
that the finite universe, though from Him, was not Himself, but 
yet the activities of His love and wisdom flowed into the universe 
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- even to its ultimates. He also created man to be a recipient of 
His love and wisdom in forms accommodated to reception. In 
providing for the communication of this wisdom to man, the Lord 
successively accommodated His wisdom, descending by degrees 
through the heavens, and finally by speech and writing ultimated 
it in written form, so that in each and all things of the letter, 
by correspondences, representatives, and significatives, all the 
divine wisdom was contained; so that when these forms were 
read by man in a true state of life, the living truth which is the 
real Word which is spirit and life flowed down from God, resting 
in his perceptions of the senses, words, and letters. When, 
however, men ceased to be able to receive this heavenly influx, 
and thus were unable to perceive the divine in the Word, and 
thence could not be conjoined with God Himself, by the Word 
He descended as the divine truth, and clothed Himself with a 
human body, and brought into that human the infinite truth 
and good itself, so that He became the full embodiment of the 
divine love and wisdom. This is the Divine Human whom we 
acknowledge and worship as the Divine Being in His own per- 
sonal form in Jesus Christ. When we think of the Divine Hu- 
man we must think of Him thus, for only by such worship and 
acknowledgment, and by a life according to His teachings, can 
we receive of His love and wisdom in a finite degree in which 
He dwells infinitely. 

The Christian Church thus worshipped and acknowledged 
Him in its beginnings, but soon fell away from this worship by 
the perversion of its doctrine and life, and for man’s eternal 
welfare and salvation it was necessary for this acknowledgment 
and worship to be restored. This the Lord has now done by 
the revelation of doctrine from His Word manifesting the gen- 
uine truth thereof, by which the use of the Word itself as the 
means of conjunction with Him and consociation with the angels 
is restored to men; and by this also we can see that the Word 
throughout teaches of the Lord, His worship, and life from Him. 
Thus the divinity of the Word is restored to our knowledge, and 
made available for use. The truth when drawn from the Word 
and presented to our rational faculty, by which we are enabled 
to see it, does not cease to be true by that unfolding from the 
correspondences of the letter, but it now first comes with light 
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to the mind, enabling us to see and know the Lord and to wor- 
ship Him; and as we follow the light by living according to it, 
the Lord from His Divine Human becomes present inmostly and 
gives to us eternal life thereby. Whilst it is true that, in a cer- 
tain sense, all truth from the Lord is the Lord, yet the sense in 
which this is true is, that He is in it inmostly, and communicates 
to it all its activity or power to illumine the understanding and 
vivify the will. But the Divine Human Itself as the living, per- 
sonal God, whom we are to think of, approach, and worship, we 
must think of, not as books or words, but as a living Divine 
Being ; the Word and doctrine being the divine media by which 
we can come into interior personal relationship with Him in our 
thought, affection, and life. 7 

The Sacred. Scripture contains by correspondences all the 
senses, spiritual and celestial, so that it is the complex and con- 
tainant of the infinite wisdom of God; but in this form it does 
not come manifestly to the perception of man, and hence alone 
it does not enlighten him in the path of life. In addition to 
this form of divine truth it is mecessary that the principles of 
truth shall be formulated in doctrinal form, by which the under- 
standing can examine them and see in rational light their truth. 
This has been done in every church, and therefore in establish- 
ing the New Church the Lord restores the understanding of the 
Word by revealing doctrine from the Word ; and the proper term 
descriptive of this form of truth adapted to the rational faculty 
is doctrine. In the New Church the form of doctrine «aries. 
Thus the first form given is that of the exposition of the internal 
sense, as in the “ Arcana Ccelestia.” Here, however, the ex- 
' planations are the doctrine of the church, that is; the unfolding 
of the spiritual meaning by rational explanations. Again we 
have descriptions of the spiritual world, which are the doctrines 
or teachings of the church concerning the life after death; and 
we also have the doctrine formulated as rational propositions 
treating of the subjects of the Word in systematic order. But 
in all these forms, whatever has been revealed to the New Church 
is doctrine, and as such it serves a purpose distinct from that 
of the Sacred Scripture, but so conjoined are the two as to use, 
that they cannot be separated without loss to the development | 
of our spiritual life. Doctrine is given especially for the cultiva- 
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tion of the understanding of the Word, and it is described by 
the White. Horse in the Apocalypse, where we read : — 


“TI saw heaven opened and behold a white horse,” signifies the spiritual 
sense of the Word revealed by the Lord, and the interior understanding of 
the Word disclosed thereby; which is the coming of the Lord. By heaven 
being seen open is signified a revelation from the Lord, and a manifestation 
at that time. . . . By a horse is signified the understanding of the Word, and 
by a white horse the interior understanding of the Word; and as the spiritual 
sense is the interior understanding of the Word, that sense is therefore here 
signified by the White Horse. The reason that this is the coming of the 
Lord is because it manifestly appears by that sense, that the Lord is the 
Word, and that the Word treats of Him alone, and that He is the God of 
heaven and earth, and that from Him alone the New Church exists. .. . 
Every one who does not think beyond the sense of the letter, believes that 
when the last judgment shall come, the Lord will appear in the clouds of 
heaven with the angels and a sound of trumpets. But this is not meant, but 
that He will appear in the Word, may be evident from the explanation above, 
n. 24, 692. And the Lord does appear manifestly in the spiritual sense of the 
Word. It appears not only that He is the Word, that is the Divine Truth 
Itself, and that He is the inmost of the Word, and thence the all of it; but 
also that He is the One God in whom is the Trinity, and thus the only God 
of heaven and earth; and moreover, that He came into the world that He 
might glorify His Human, that is, make it Divine. (Apocalypse Revealed, 
820.) 

From which we may see that the whole teaching of doctrine 
is to lead to the knowledge and acknowledgment of the Lord, 
and as doctrine is but the rationally formulated meaning of the 
Word, in its light we see that the whole teaching of the Word 
is the same ; but in the Word, being in the ultimate, it is in its 
fulness, holiness, and power to affect the will and life of man, 
and thereby to lead him to the actual acknowledgment and wor- 
ship of the Lord in His Divine Human. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SUMMARIES OF THE INTERNAL SENSE.* 


Tuts is not a new work. In substance its contents has been 
Jong available in an English translation, under the title “A Sum- 
mary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophets and 
Psalms.” A very neat, and probably the latest previous edition 
lies before us, published by the London Swedenborg Society in 
1887. In 1896, a phototyped edition of Swedenborg’s manu- 
script of the work was published by the Academy of the\New 
Church. In the Convention Liturgy preceding that now in use, 
there was printed over every “selection” from the Word given 
to be sung the brief summary of its internal sense taken from 
this work. 

But while the contents of the volume is not unfamiliar to the 
reader and student of Swedenborg’s writings, the form which it 
assumes in the present edition renders it practically new. The 
little book which we have known, and occasionally consulted, is 
now expanded into the large and attractive volume before us — 
a volume which is likely to become a handbook with those who 
value the internal sense of the Word. 

Nor is this expansion due merely to the presence of large type 
and broad margins. It is an expansion of the substance of the 
work, by which it is made available for use as never before. 

Premising that Swedenborg gives with these “ Summaries ” a 
table of seventeen general subjects under which the entire work 
is comprehended, and that this table is here printed in very large 
type on a folder at the beginning of the volume, we may easily 
understand the arrangement of the page, which is as follows. 


* Summaries of the Internal Sense of the Prophetical Books, The Psalms of 
David, Historical Parts of The Word. A posthumous work of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. New York: American 
Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 3 West Twenty-Ninth Street. 
1900. Price 75 cents. 
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First, we have the number of the verse or verses of which the 
internal sense is given, as it appears in the common version of 
the Scriptures ; second, we have the number of the general sub- 
ject as given in the table on the folder; third, we have the 
internal meaning. As an illustration, we cite two lines in 
Ps, viii. : — 


t,1-3,9 13.7 A song in praise of the Father by the Lord to regard 
. B. 1-4, 10 His innocence and give help against the hells. 


45 13 The state of humiliation of the Lord is described. 
H. B. 5, 6 


In the first of these lines appears the internal sense of the 
title (¢), in connection with the rst, 3rd, and gth verses of the 
Psalm. This falls under the general subjects (13), “‘ The state 
of humiliation before the Father,” and (7), ‘‘ The combats of the 
Lord with the hells.” Swedenborg’s references were to the He- 
brew Bible used by him. These are changed by the editor to 
the text of the common English version; but just beneath, in 
smaller numerals, he gives the original references to the “ H. B.” 
Sometimes, the original citation was from Schmidius’ Latin Bible, 
and then it appears beneath as from “L. B.” That the different 
numerals may speak to the eye at once, they are distinguished, 
not only as larger and smaller, but, in the upper line, by lighter 
and heavier type. 

The “Summaries” are preceded by a very full and helpful 
“ Editor’s Preface;” an “ Introduction,” also by the editor; and 
several pages of “ Intimations of this Little Work found in other 
Works of Emanuel Swedenborg.” The preface puts the reader 
in possession of all that is known about the work itself, and fully 
explains the arrangement of the text as given in this edition. 
The “ Introduction ” deals in a lucid way with the general sub- 
jects of the internal sense of the Word and the Lord’s assump- 
tion and glorification of the Humanity, concluding with a few 
words touching “the rank of this work in the order pervading 
the theology of the New Church” and “its use to every reader 
of our Heavenly Father’s Book.” This impresses us as a val- 
uable feature of the volume, but we would suggest that in a 
‘future edition the parenthetic words of page ix.— “not as we 
have been led to conclude from the theology hitherto prevailing 
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in the Christian Church, by an eternal God the Son, the second 
in a supposed trinity of Divine Persons ’’ — be omitted, as adding 
nothing to the excellent statement of the editor, while awakening 
a question as to the accuracy of his citation of the doctrine held 
in the Christian Church. 

Appended to the Summaries is an “Index of Words and Sub- 
jects,” so full as to serve the purpose of both index and con- 
cordance. This occupies 140 pages of fine, but clear, type — 
more than two-fifths of the entire book. 

For the thoroughly able and painstaking labor involved in this 
attractive volume, the church is indebted to the Rev. E. J. E. 
Schreck, of Detroit. It is a kind of work for which Mr. Schreck 
has very marked qualifications and which he evidently enjoys. 
We earnestly hope that he may be able to rendet yet further serv- 
ice in this important field of use. 


PHASES OF THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL.* 


Ir is, perhaps, natural that, in reaction against centuries of 
theological emphasis on “faith alone” and unending theorizing 
concerning dogmas, in the New Church the marked tendency 
has been to accentuate those aspects of thought which appear 
to concern more immediately the regeneration and good life of 
the individual. We have an abundant literature dealing with 
personal duty and the relationships of the narrow circles of the 
private and commercial life of the present day; but a book that 
attempts to elucidate the more cosmical and epochal lines of our 
philosophy always comes as more or less of a surprise. Such 
a book is Mr. Kip’s “ Phases of the Church Universal.” In the 
compass of a hundred and seventeen pages he gives us four 
broadly suggestive and deeply interesting chapters on The Re- 
turn of the Iron Age, Signs of the Times, Past and Future 
Phases of the Church, and Degrees in Their Application to the 
Church as a Whole. 

The foundation of Mr. Kip’s thesis is the spiritual sense of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream image, with its head of gold, its breast 


* Phases of the Church Universal, By A.L. Kir. New York: The Knick- 
erbocker Press. 1900. Price, 75 cents. 
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and arms of silver, its belly and thighs of bronze, its legs of 
iron, and its feet of iron and clay. Here we have the human 
form of the church universal descending from its primal celestial 
of Eden to the natural and ultimate plane of the Christian 
Church. Influx being from inmost and highest to outermost and 
lowest, and thence returning to inmost and highest, the rock 
striking and dissipating the image from feet to head describes 
the adoption successively first by the Lord and then by the 
church of all those planes on which the human mind experi- 
mented in the descending process. 


If the progression of the churches on earth was from the head to the feet, 
the reprogression must be from the feet back to the head; and when the 
Christian Church, which represents the ultimate period and manhood of the 
race, has been consummated, the world will return successively through the 
Iron Age, the Bronze Age, the Silver Age, and the highest or Golden Age, 
or through the reawakened states of youth, childhood, and infancy. (p. 3.) 

The progression of the human race from the head down to the feet was 
from internal to external, from good to truth, from feeling to thought; while 
the growth backward will be from external to internal, from truth to good, 
from thought to feeling. (pp. 3, 4.) 

All perversion exists in the natural mind, and in the growth of men back 
to the highest or celestial state from which they fell away, they must gradu- 
ally unravel the tangled skeins of evil wishing and false thinking that have 
been handed down generation by generation from their forefathers; and this 
unraveling cannot begin at the stage when men first fell into evil ways, be- 
cause men would have to be celestial in order to resist and overcome celestial 
temptations. It must therefore begin when the Christian era is over, with the 
evils of the times preceding the Lord’s coming into the world. In this way 
no doubt evil spirits belonging to the periods prior to the Lord’s advent will 
be more fully subjected, and the hells gradually pacified and brought to a 
greater semblance of order. The Lord overcame all the inherited evil ten- 
dencies of men up to the time of the establishment of the Christian Church, 
but men have not yet done so. Yet they must conquer all this evil and 
falsity before, as a whole, they can “ have right to the tree of life, and enter 
through the gates into the city.” (pp. 4, 5.) 

If, however, the human race is to go back through the experiences of the 
Iron Age, it is going through them to conquer the evils and falsities of it, 
not to succumb to them as the Iron Age of old did. “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation,” says the Lord, “ but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world;” and through Him the human race will overcome step by step and 
stage by stage until it reaches its highest estate once more. (pp. 15, 16.) 


These quotations will suffice to show the general scope and 
purpose of the several chapters, and the author brings forward 
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ample proofs from doctrine and history to confirm the truth of 
his positions. 

For Mr. Kip’s volume, taken as a whole, we have nothing but 
commendation. His perception of the truth of our Lord’s Di- 
vine Humanity, and its relation to mankind’s historic evolution, 
makes his pages peculiarly refreshing and luminous at a time 
when we hear so much about the immanence and presence of an 
invisible, impersonal, and formless God. His large treatment of 
spiritual themes should be very helpful to all who read the book, 
by reminding them of the ail-pervading and all-conquering power 
of Him who has created and redeemed our race, and whose 
massive tread may be felt in the whole march of history. 

In details we might question if not debate some of the author’s 
conclusions. Confessedly the dates he fixes are largely specula- 
tive, and further discussion might lead to much modification. 
But in our opinion this does not detract from the value of the 
book ; much is gained when we see the principle of a change of 
state in the church, even if we cannot mark in the almanac the 
day it begins and that on which it ends. We think that this 
volume should be of great practical value to all those who are 
engaged in active New-Church work and who desire the pros- 
perity and diffusion of our faith. It should bring home a con- 
viction of the certain future Success of our cause, and at the 
same time give poise and peace in view of the vast reach of the 
church’s varying stages. Mr. Kip maintains that we are to-day 
still in the natural degree of the church’s historic gradation, and 
thus in a time orbit which goes back to the days of David, and 
that we must wait yet two hundred and fifty years before we can 
expect a large acceptance of the New Church on the part of the 
world. 

It is no criticism of the author or his book to confess that we 

ould have liked in passing to see many points cleared up. For 
example, if the ascending process of the Christian Church begins 
' with the Renaissance, from what source is this new growth? Or 
what relation has this transition with the end of the church at 
the time of the Last Judgment? Again, Nebuchadnezzar’s vi- 
sion deals with the states of the church; how is it, then, that 
it has its representation in political, artistic, and literary phenom- 
ena? And we should have been interested to see some forecast 
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of the discriminations and relations of the Bronze and Silver 
and Golden Ages that are coming with the onward movement of 
the race. 

In fact, we strongly suspect that the whole subject has a socio- 
logical import, the further understanding of which will richly re- 
pay the most devoted study of Mr. Kip and all others who may 


give it their attention. ‘ 


GLIMPSES OF THE INNER WorD.* 


THE author’s characterization of this little volume as it ap- 
pears in the title, is, perhaps, the most concise and complete that 
can be given. In something more than two hundred and fifty 
brief paragraphs, varying in length from a single line to a half 
page and occasionally a page, we have “glimpses” of the deeper 
meaning of as many passages from the Word. They are not 
studied commentaries or elaborated interpretations, nor do they 
include citations from Swedenborg or references to his writings. 
They are rather perceptions of inner truths contained in the 
passages treated, based upon a knowledge of the science of cor- 
respondences. While the careful student of New-Church exe- 
gesis will regard these interpretations as suggestive rather than 
authoritative, he will find them uniformily helpful, and often 
strikingly ‘so. Something of the quality and practical value of 
the book will appear in the following citations : — 

“ For this cause shall a man leave father and mother and cleave to his 
wife.” (MARK x. 7.) 

What man inherits interiorly and exteriorly is indeed of great import, but 
it dwindles away into nothingness beside the real love of his life. 


“ And there were also with him other little ships.” (Mark iv. 36.) 

As soon as the principal tenet of doctrine, that is, the tenet in regard to 
the Lord, has been established, all lesser doctrines follow as a natural conse- 
quence. , Get that one right and you have all the others right. Get that one 
wrong and you have all the others wrong. | 


“Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth they re- 
belled.” (GEN. xiv. 4.) 


* Light in the Clouds. Glimpses of the Inner Word. By ADOLPH ROEDER. 
New York: The New-Church Board of Publication, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street. 1900. pp. 105. Price, 75 cents. 
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During childhood the evils and falses in a man’s nature are held in check 
by the law of ethics and morals impressed upon him by parents and teachers. 
But presently, as soon as he is able to defend himself, and to know what is 
assimilable to his character, they are permitted to rise in rebellion against 


him, and temptations begin. 


The paragraphs of the work are grouped under nineteen sub- 
ject-titles, and the reference-value of the book is enhanced by 
an index of the passages of the Word which are illustrated. 


Brier READINGS FROM SWEDENBORG. 


Unper this title The American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society has issued a ‘series of eighteen attractive 
booklets, each containing twelve pages of extracts from the work 
on “ Heaven and Hell.” The extracts, while not always contin- 
uous, are very largely so, and are in every case arranged in a 
way to present a complete monograph upon a distinct subject. 

The size of the booklets is about six by four and a half inches. 
Upon the face of the stiff paper cover appears an open ancient 
scroll, above which is the general title, and beneath it the spe- 
cial title; and around all, upon the margin, are the words: “ Be- 
hold the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, 
hath prevailed to open the Scroll and the Seven Seals thereof.” 
The back of the cover has also an appropriate illustration and 
inscription. Upon the inside we have, on the one hand, a very 


neatly printed statement that the contents of the little book is 


from Swedenborg’s “ Heaven and Hell,” with mention of the 
size, styles, and price of the whole work, and, on the other hand, 
the above list of the titles of the booklets. 

The entire effect of these “brief readings” is agreeable and 
unique. The paper used is excellent and the type is that of the 
octavo edition of the Society’s recent issue of the complete work. 
They thus have a dignity and beauty which lifts them quite out 
of the category of tracts, and yet their brevity and comparative 
inexpensiveness will enable them to subserve the use of the 
tract. They can hardly fail, also, very effectively to advertise 
the important work from which they are taken. 

In view of the latter use, and with esire to help on the 
work of the Young-People’s Societies, the publishers offer to 
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furnish to each of these societies, as a free gift, all the copies of 
the booklets it will receive and sell at three cents each, the 
money thus received to go into the treasury of such society. 

To others the booklets are furnished at three cents a copy, 
and fifty cents a set, postage paid; or at two dollars a hundred, 
with costof transportation added. 


ANNALS OF THE NEw CHURCH.* 


THE period covered by this double number of the “ Annals” 
was the beginning of a marked season of unrest in the New 
Church. Hence the record which appears here is, to a very 
considerable extent, one of differences and divisions. In briefly 
noting these we do not always find the editor taking a view that 

is entirely impartial, although we would by no means attribute 
to him any intentional bias. For example, on page 476, he refers 
to “the correspondence respecting Mr. De Charms” as “of great 
importance to an understanding of the differences in the New 
Church in America at this period.” But in stating that the Rev. 
Thomas Worcester, in the course of the correspondence, charged 
Mr. De Charms “with having published things which were not 
true,” he entirely ignores Mr. Worcester’s later disclaimer, where 
he distinctly says: “I did not, and I do not now, charge Mr. 
De Charms with publishing or uttering things which he knew to 
be not true.” 

_ The reference here made to this correspondence has led us 

to give it a careful reading — as it appears in the ew-~/erusalem 
Magazine, Vol. XV., pp. 416-428 — and we cannot refrain from 
quoting the closing words of Mr. Worcester’s main letter, as not 
only reflecting the spirit with which he engaged in a controversy 
which was not at all of his own seeking, but as a terse utterance 
of truths as true to-day as then: — ~ 


My dear sir, the question whether we all should belong to one Conven- 
tion, to two Conventions, to three, or to none, and whether we should have 


* Annals of the New Church. 1840-1845. Compiled by C. Th. Odhner. 
Published Bi-Monthly. 9g North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. Price 20° 
cents. $1.00 a year. 
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one set of Rules of Order or another, I regard as matters of small conse- 
quence, when compared with that of living according to the laws of charity. 
If we have Conventions, let us convene in charity, and for the purposes of 
charity. If we make Rules of Order, let us make them in charity, and for 
the uses of charity. And whenever we find that our rules do not promote 
these uses, let charity alter them or abolish them, as the case may require. 
And now, my dear sir, if you should find that in anything I have written 
I have misapprehended Mr. De Charms, and so have done him injustice, I 
hope and trust that you will inform me, so that I may have an opportunity 
of correcting my errors, and of doing unto him as I would have him do unto 


me. I am, very respectfully, 
Yours in the bonds of true Christian Charity, 


THOMAS WORCESTER. 


Under date of 1843 we are glad to find the following account 
by the Rev. J. R. Hibbard, of an interview with Abraham Lin- 
coln, to whom Mr. Hibbard was introduced while on a horse- 
back missionary journey through Illinois : — 


Mr. Lincoln was not a member of any of the various sects or churches. A 
very few knew why. He was a religious man, a very conscientious man, and 
his conscience was formed by the Ten Commandments and the Word of God, 
which, in private, he read much. His views concerning the Lord Jesus Christ 
as God manifest, concerning the Sacred Scriptures, and the life they teach, 
concerning the moral government of the universe, and the civil government 
of nations, and the duty of rulers to protect and preserve the principles of 
humanity wherever found, ia the highest and the lowest, were largely formed 
and influenced by the Writings of Swedenborg, furnished to him by his 
friend, Mr. I. S. Britton, about the year 1842 and 1843. 


Mr. Hibbard made these facts public many years after the in- 
terview with Mr. Lincoln, remarking, in doing so, that “ the time 
had passed when the knowledge of this would disturb the feel- 
ings of any,” and adding that it was “due to history that it 
should be preserved.” 

There is one feature of these “ Annals” that imparts to them 
great value, making them a mine of wealth to the future historian 
of the New Church, and that is the care taken by the editor 
always to give the authority upon which his statements and 
deductions rest. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 


Mrs, WHITNEY, so long known and loved for her stories of 
girlhood, has rendered a notable service in this little book. It 
would seem scarcely possible for any who regard with favor the 
teachings of Christian Science to read it without having the mind 
cleared and benefited. Indeed, this manifestly is the service 
which the writer hopes to render, for in a prefatory note she 
says : — | 


It is precisely in the hope that a reality of Christian Science may appear 
which shall be sufficient of itself to repudiate any dangerous admixture of 
error, that the study has been attempted. 


Her definition of such a Christian Science, “in its breadth and 
depth and height, is the simple mission of God’s word in the 
outside creation and in humanity.” ‘The natural and the spir- 
itual are declared one in Christ,” she adds. But, she con- 
tinues : — 


Something has taken the name of Christian Science at this day which fails 
of this breadth and depth and height, and falls into the old error of separa- 
tion [of the spiritual and natural]. So far as it is true, it has hold of a 
mighty truth, built into the foundations of the world, and declared with power 
nineteen centuries ago. In the strength of this, however warped and mis- 
applied, it is gathering crowds, building splendid temples, and apparently 
sweeping on to a wonderful triumph. It has hold of humanity by humanity’s 
most immediate need. It draws toward the old dear faith by a new claim 
and pretension. By an apparent tangible sign — while curiously denying the 
tangible— it appeals to the earnest want of those who wait a sign. It offers 
bodily healing; and they who suffer, or dread to suffer, in the body, rush to it 
with an eager hope, not recognizing that its only sure truth is the revelation 
that has been always in the world; that has been told and taught them, over 
and over, while yet they have received it not. 


We cannot agree to the statement that physical healing is 
“ humanity’s most immediate need,” although to many doubtless 
it seems to be so. | 

Without stopping to discuss whether this sign of healing is 
genuine or illusive the writer hastens to consider the fundamental 
error, which she finds in the separation of God from His works, 


* The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. A.D. T. WHITNEY. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 16mo. 151 pp. $1.00. 
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the Creator from His creation, the soul from the body, spirit from 
matter, by affirming the one and denying the other. 


“God is all.” That is true. 

“ Matter is nothing.” That cannot betrue. If it is, then God’s creation | 
is a stupendous trick. : 

“ The material universe is God’s showing of Himself; the garment we see 
Him by.” It is His Spirit in action, in evidence. .. . As God is real, His 
work is real. . . . He does not show us false signs; neither does He leave us 
to create illusions for ourselves. 


She goes on to say : — 


Mortal mind is not our human understanding, but our human will. It is 
our having a mind to live in the mortal. It is this kind of mind that is to be 
done away — the mind self-limited to earthly things, thought, and desires — 
to the love and service of Mammon—the things buried in the earth; and so 
can neither see nor serve the God who lives and sets His commandment in 
all. . . . In the highest life all intelligent perception resolves itself into that 
which unifies; which brings together the seen and the unseen, and acknowl- 
edges “God and His idea” —God’s idea and its expression—as self-same 
and inclusive. . . . If Christian Science had laid its emphasis here, if it stood 
simply and logically upon its own declaration, “ Mind is one, including nou- 
mena and phenomena,” God and His thoughts — it would provoke no contro- 
versy ... it would clasp hands with all that is most deeply scientific, most ~ 
devoutly Christian. 


Having pointed out this fundamental error and shown that 
“spirit and matter together, by God’s ordinance, make one con- 
stituted world,” the book discusses in the second chapter “ Our 
Reasonable Service.” It calls attention to the fact that asceti- 
cism of old was consistent in its indifference to and neglect of 
all the pleasant and unpleasant things of this world; but Chris- 
tian Science teaching the illusive worthlessness of them, still 
seeks the one and shuns the other as of all importance, and when 
asked why, it answers: “We have not yet progressed so far as 
entirely to put off these things. We still wear overcoats, eat, 
live in houses and are warmed by fires. We shall get beyond 
these needs by and by.” How, then, the book in substance asks: 
“Can you claim the advanced control over extremest physical 
exigency of sickness and hurt, and an absolute independence of 
physical help and healing? or, still further, the power to extend 
this control over other bodily organisms than your own?” And 
_ finally it asks, “Why heal at all?” If disease is a figment, 
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health is a negation. If we are made in a mistake, or a decep- 
tion, it is our business to expose and rectify it. To pretend to 
heal, is to but foster and perpetuate the illusion. And to take 
money for doing it, is to sink ourselves into the deepest bondage 
and degradation of materialism, for there is no lower sign in the 
material than money. 

Turning from these inconsistencies our reasonable service is 
shown to be in accepting ourselves as souls and bodies, and in 
accepting creation as spirit and matter informed by spirit. 

God’s will and God’s means are one, acting in one. We are bound to 
receive Him in His own methods. If He puts His life-giving into the sun- 
light, it is no less His life. If He puts His healing into the herb of the field, 
it is no less of Him in its nature, purpose, and action than was the immedi- 
ate touch of His holy Christ. 


Two chapters follow on “The Strength that Strengtheneth” 
and “ Rest,” which are full of comfort and strength for us when 
we must suffer and endure. They teach the power of sacrifice 
and the beauty of sympathy. The Christ strength, in which we 
can do all things, is not in coming down from the cross, nor in 
commanding to bodily succor the twelve legions of angels. ‘he 
divine submission in the divine strength to the last] possible ex- 
tremity of the human was the victory over the evil — the sign in 
which we conquer. Is the sign real, or a shadow? Did the Son 
of Man suffer, or did He delude the world by a pantomime of 
pain and death? If the former, what becomes of Christian 
Science? Genuine Christian Science must be larger than any 
apparition of trouble, Mrs. Whitney would teach. It should 
know that the apparition is not from the belief that pain exists, 
but from the idea that pain is evil. Deliverance is from some- 
thing in the heart that gives assurance of good behind the pass- 
ing distress. ‘Let not your heart be troubled,” the Saviour says. 

The book rises to its greatest power, and is often eloquent, in 
the closing chapter, entitled “‘The Scripture Key.” And here 
we find an acknowledgment of indebtedness to Swedenborg which 
we have felt all the way along. The effort to prove by a strained 
and contradictory interpretation of Scripture that no world 
of things was ever created or exists, and that we are naked 
souls in the presence of blank, unclothed spirit, has just been 
referred to with the remark : — 
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It does not seem as if this were really the way that God has come down to 
us, or that the highest insight and inspiration have so conceived and declared 
Him. 


The Hebrew Scriptures are the records of such insight and inspiration. 
They are written in the primeval language of exact meanings; when to see 


was to discern expression; when things were words; when there was “no 
speech nor language,” but from the Word that had gone forth into all the 
world. 

It was this secret that Swedenborg announced. 


_ The writer makes use of what she has learned from this an- 
nouncement in showing the true teaching of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures. “Out of His own Being, God brought 
forth the worlds. That understanding redeems and illuminates 
the text.” She says: — 


Creation and the incarnation are placed side by side and each throws light 
upon the other. 

That which God would set forth and declare by His creation was in His 
thought from the beginning. It was already a.reality in Him. All things 
were made by Him. In Him was life; and the life was the light of men. oes 
Without Himself there was not anything. His life was the light men should 
see by. Until they should recognize this life, they would be in darkness; 
they would see only shadows. There was an earth in the mind of God; but 
it was not yet formed or placed. 

Its beautiful verity, and all the wonder of its unfolding, were yet hidden - 
in the divine thought. . . . Surely this does not contradict the understanding 
of a reality which God ordained to work in. | 


The bringing forth of this great reality of nature from the 
thought and substance of God is beautifully unfolded from Scrip- 
ture, especially from the prophets and the Psalms; and with it is 
also unfolded with no less skill and beauty the bringing forth of 
the great reality of the Divine Humanity, the Word made flesh, 
full of grace and truth. . 


Here is the culmination. The fulness of the Godhead, bodily. The de- 
claring of the unseen God by the only Begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father. The Word begun in letter and syllable of simplest initial 
sign, spelled out to perfect utterance. 

He did not disdain the embodiment which made the Father manifest; He 
was raised up in it to a glory visible and embodied still... . He who was 
and is the truth and the life, was and is the eternal way. After Him shall 


we follow, in like manner, to a new appearing and a place prepared. 
This chapter is full of interesting, although necessarily brief, 
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discussion of Baptism and the Holy Supper as real signs, of 
appearances, miracles, parables, the healing touch, the resurrec- 
tion, the key to open the Scriptures, and closes with the declara- 
tion that : — 

Christian Science, in full scope and right, is the unfolding of this gracious 
transcendent knowledge. We are to come to it by a living from the highest ; 
and to live from the highest is to make our common life a perpetual sacra- 
ment. It is to eat and drink, and to take remedy, to rest and sleep, to work 


and to clothe ourselves in the presence and by the gift and leading of God; 
to “do all things in the name of the Lord.” 


GENERAL MEETINGS.* 


WE have received two very interesting records, both of them 
full of suggestive matter. The General Convention held its ses- 
sion in Cincinnati for four days in May. Its journal fills two 


_ hundred and forty-one pages, and is most creditable to the Con- 


vention and its secretaries. Many acts of importance were done, 
including the investiture of the Rev. James Reed with the office 
of General Pastor, three names added to the list of ministers 
and three to that of candidates, suitable action taken in mem- 
ory of the Rev. John Worcester, who had died while holding the 
office of President, the German Synod received into member- 
ship, the Messenger report of a year of extraordinary pros- 
perity, provision made for continuing work in preparation for 
the translation of the Word, a liturgy discussion which indi- 
cated some progress toward ritualism in the West, and all 
Boards and Committees reporting satisfactory results of work 
done. There were forty-one ministers present and fifty delegates. 

Unusually warm feeling was evoked by the decease of the 
Rev. John Worcester and the declination of Mr. F. A. Dewson 
to accept again the treasurership which he has filled with great 
faithfulness for many years. 

We note that the Convention holds property amounting to 
seventy-seven thousand dollars not including the funds for pub- 


* Journal of the Eightieth Session of the General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Journal of the Fourth General Assembly of the General Church of the New 
Jerusalem. 
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lication and the distribution of books to the clergy, that the 
Theological School reports a useful year, and that its fund and 
others reported upon make a very respectable total, that the 
society in Tipton County, Tennessee, becomes a member, and 
that a very convenient alphabetical list of ministers is given for 
the first time. The foreign list has been revised and consider- 
ably extended, so that in Europe we find in Austria 1, Belgium 1, 
Denmark 5, France 2, Germany 13, Holland 1, Hungary 2, Ice- 
land 1, Italy 10, Norway 4, Portugal 1, Spain 1, Sweden 30, and 
Switzerland 6 addresses, Australia has 80, South Africa 2s, 
and China, Japan, and India are represented, while there are a 
dozen in the West Indies. 


The General Church, being a small organization of individual 
members, does very little business, but enjoys religious services, 
friendly discussions, and social festivities. As would be likely, 
the meeting held in June for five days resembled the earliest 
meetings of the Convention when it was feeling its way along to 
an efficient general body. The Bishop is surrounded by a group 
of intelligent clergy and seems to have the deep affection of his 
charge. He is of course the head of the body for life, while 
the Convention elects its President annually. The education of 
the children who are taught in separate schools, was fully con- 
sidered. The Treasurer’s report shows the struggle of so small 
a body’to maintain a salaried head. A proposal to divide the 
meeting into two bodies, one for the clergy and the other for the 
laity, was laid aside as impracticable at present. The difficulty 
of any one of the circles entertaining the rest was seriously felt. 
An orphanage was spoken of, but was deemed impossible at 
present. A kind letter from sympathizers in France excited 
favorable comment. The membership now numbers five hun- 
dred and sixty, a gain in the year of fifty-six, and apparently 
from the growing up of children. There are twenty-four minis- 
ters and candidates. Since this distinct organization is preferred, 
there should be none but kindly and brotherly feeling felt for this 
people by members of the Convention, but the action of the 
other distinct body, the German Synod, in joining with the Con- * 
vention this year, may be prophetic of more —" coopera- 
tion some day in America. 
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MINnorR NOTICES. 


WE very cordially welcome the little volume of “ World’s Con- - 
gress Addresses,” * by Mr. Bonney. Apart from the complete 
history of “The World’s Parliament of Religions,” edited by 
Dr. Barrows, no more suitable and comprehensive memorial of 
this remarkable gathering could be devised than is here afforded 
through the publication of these eighteen addresses given at the 
opening and closing sessions of the Parliament, and at the con- 
vening of a number of the denominational congresses. 


The July number of Zhe New-Church Magazine} is of excep- 
tional interest because of its numerous and excellent illustrations, 
Its leading article is a brief history of the Society in Bath, Eng- 
land, with which the recent meeting of the Conference was held. 
Accompanying this are views of the front and of the interior of 
the Bath House of Worship. A portrait is given of the Rev. J. 
T. Freeth, who this year presided over the Conference, together 
with a short sketch of his life. Under the title “Laborers ina 
Wide Field ” interesting sketches are given of the lives and work 
of the Rev. Messrs. Fedor Goerwitz and C. J. N. Manby, and 
Professor Scocia, with portraits of each. Such pictures have a 
marked value in helping us to a definite extension of that 
thought which even in this world brings something of presence. 


* * THE new edition of “Heaven and Hell,” issued by the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, is now 
for sale in larger and smaller form. Im the latter form it is sold 
in paper cover for thirty cents, in plain cloth at forty, in extra 
cloth, with gilt top, at fifty, and in half morocco, at two dollars. 


The prices include postage. 


* World's Congress Addresses. By CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. No. 42 of The Religion and Sci- 
ence Library. Price 15 cents. 


t The New-Church Magasine. Published for the General Conference of the 
New Church by James Speirs. 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, England. 
Price sixpence net. 
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Recent New-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


The Golden Age. PartI. Man’s Creation 
and Fall. Part II. Swedenborgian Phre- 
nology. HENry SEPTIMUS SUTTON, 12mo. 


Paper. 50 cents. 

The Motion and Position of the Earth 
and Planets. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, pp. 
45- t2mo. Paper. 40 cents. 


Dreams of a Spirit-Seer Hlustrated by 


Dreams of Metaphysics. IMMANUEL KANT. 
Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz. Edited 
by Frank pp. 162. I2mo. go 
cents. 


Light in the Olouds. Glimpses of the In- 


ner Word. ADOLPH ROEDER. pp. 105. 
16mo. 75 cents. 


Behind the 107. 75 
A world 
story of experiences 


The Heavenly Arcana. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch Edition. 
Vol. XI. pp. 493. I2mo. $1.25. 


: Healing through the Soul. 
CHARLES H. MANN. pp. 158. 16mo. 


Cloth, gilt top, 75 a heavy paper 
cover. 35 cents. 


The Professor's Letters. 
THEOPHILUS PaRsSONS. New Edition. 
Paper boards. pp.215. 16mo, 30 cents. 


We have the few remaining copies of 
the handsome 8vo. edition of Benjamin 
Worcester’s Life of Swedenborg. A fine 
presentation edition. $2.25. 


On Tremulation. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. First transla- 
tion from the Swedish Ms., by C. Th. Odh- 
ner. pp.79. t2mo. Heavy paper cover. 
§0 cents. 


The Bible; Its True Nature and Divinity; 


its Spiritual Inerrancy. Rev. Hiram 
VROOMAN. pp. 47. I2mo. Handsome 
paper cover. 15 cents. 


The Teachings of Swedenborg’s Theolog- 
ical Works on Anatomical and Physio- 
Subjects. SAMUEL HOWARD 

M. D. pp. 61. 1t2mo. Pa- 
per. 25 cents. 


Modern Theosophy, Ohristian 
and Spiritism. WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
pp. 39- 8vo. Paper. cents. 


The Light that is Darkness. A Novel. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. pp. 205. I2mo. 
$1.50. 


Isis and Osiris in the Book of Respira- 


tions. Prophecy inthe Churches. In the 
Word, God with us. The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ. pp.99. t2mo. $1.75. 


Angelic Wisdom the Divine 


Providence. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
pp-605. 16mo. Paper. ome Cloth. 


t and The Destruo- 
tion of Babylon; also Continuation con- 
cerning the Final Judgment and concern- 
ing the Spiritual World. EmanugeL Swe- 
DENBORG. Rotch Edition. pp. 156. 12mo. 


Paper. 35 cents. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 


- Epwarp A. WHISTON, Agent. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


DEPOT FOR THE WORKS OF SWEDENBORG AND OF THE NEW-CHURCH AUTHORS. 


16 ARLINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


Angel of the State (The); or, The 
Kindergarten in the Education of the Citi- 
zen: A Study of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Swedenborg. FRANK SEWALL. 16mo. 


122 pages. Heavy papercover. 50 cents. 

Book of Daniel (The): Its Prophetic 
Character and Spiritual Meaning. By 
WILLARD H. HINKLEY. I2mo. 192 pages. 
$1.00. | 

Correspondences of the Bible. The 
Animals. By JoHN WoRCESTER. 16mo. 
294 pages. $1.00. 

Correspondences of the Bible. Part 


II. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 


330 pages. $1.00. 
Death and Life. By Mary G. WaRE. 


16mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. 


Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- 
resentatives, and Significatives, Derived from 
the Word of the Lord. Extracted from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 12mo. 


453 pages. $1.25. 


Discourses on the Rationality of the | 


Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I2mo. 272 


pages. $1.00. 

Elements of Character (The). By 
Mary G. WARE. 16mo. 234 pages. 75 
cts. 


Holy Word in its Own Defence 
(The). By Rev. ABIEL SILVER. 8vo. 305 
pages. $1.00. 

Journey in Palestine in the Spring 
of 1882. By JOHN WORCESTER. 24mo. 
119 pages. 25 cts. 

Journey of the Israelites in the 


Wilderness: Considered as to its Spiritual 
Meaning. By D. H. HOWARD. I2mo. 220 


pages. 50 cts. 

Lectures on the Symbolic Character 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABIEL SILVER. 
I2mo. 286 pages. $1.00. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 


New Church. By JoHN WORCESTER. 12mo. 
97 pages. 35 cts. 


Life Eternal. The Teachings of the 
Holy Word and of fair reasoning on the 
subject of the future life. By THEoporE F, 
WRIGHT. 1I2mo. 183 pages. 75 cts. 


Light on Current Topics. Bennett 


Lectures for 1895. By JAMES REED, FRANK 
SEWALL, JULIAN K. SMYTH, ALBERT Ma- 
SON, SAMUEL S. SEWARD, and THEODORE 
F, WRIGHT. I2mo. 205 pages. $1.00, 


Man and Woman, Equal but Un- 


like. By JAMEs REED. 16mo. 78 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cts. : 


Notes to the Works of Emanuel 


Swedenborg, d for the New-Church 
ce School by Rev. JoHN Wor- 

CESTER. I2mo. 

To Divine Providence . . . 31 pages, 15 cts. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, 15 cts. — 


Heaven and Hell . . . . §2 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. 
Apocal Revealed . 103 pages, 30 cts. 
In One Volume. Cloth . $1.50 


Physiological Correspondences. By 


JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Scrip- 


tures. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo.:— 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 183 
cts. 

Matthew's Gospel. 155 pages. 75 cts. 
Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 
G. WARE. 16mo. xxii.-268 pages. $1.00. 
Wayside Poems. By Rev. Joun 


WESTALL. I2mo, 200 pages. $1.00, White 
and gilt, $1.25. 


Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, 


for the use of Sunday Schools. By Rev. 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 130 pages. 50 
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NEW CHURCH LIFE. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the teachings revealed through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Published by the General Church of the New Jerusalem. 


Mow Cuence Lirg, heretofore a 16-page paper, has been changed with the beginning of the 
pages. 


present year into a Magazine of 56 


The July, August, September, and October issues contain besides other articles, 


the following: 


Journal of the Fourth General Assembly. (July, Aug.) 


Swedenborg’s Science as a Factor in New-Church Edu- 


As from Himself.” (Sept.) 


Minor Works by Swedenborg; De Verbo, VI. (Sept.) 


Memorable Relations Adapted. The Silver Age. (Oct.) 
\ Sermons. Conjunction with the Lord. (July, Aug.) 
(Sept.) 
The Lord’s Glorified Humanity. (Oct.) 


The Story of Gideon. 


Editorials, News Notes. 


Rev. E. S. Price 
Rev. F. E. WAELCHLI 


Translated by Rev. C. T. ODHNER 

Rev. A. ACTON 
Rev. W. F. PENDLETON 
Rev. C. T. ODHNER 
Rev. E. C. Bostock 


Reports, Letters. Closing Reeve! of the Academy Schools. Relation of the 
Church to the World. Discussion of the Chinese Ques- 


tion. (Sept.) 
Ignorance the 


of the Academy Schools). 


Schools. (Oct.) 


g of Growth (Address at the Openi 
Curriculum of the Academy 


The Teachers’ Institute. (Sept., Oct.) 


Single Copies, ro Cents. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


C. HJ. ASPLUNDH, Mgr., HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 


BOOKS ON THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Heaven and its Wonders, The World 
of irits, and Hell; from Thin 

Heard and Seen. 8vo. London 
tion. 75 cents. 

8vo. American Edition. 40 cents. 
By mail, 56 cents. 

$1.25. 

24mo. London Edition. 40 cents. 

24mo. American Edition. 30 cents. 


Paper, 15 cents. 


By Rev. Thomas Child. 
The Unseen World. $1.00. 


By Rev. John Doughty. 
The World Beyond ; presenting some 
of the Facts, Laws, and P henomena of 
the Great Hereafter. 30 cents. 


By Rev. Chauncey Giles. 
Lectures on the Nature of Spirit, 
and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 50 
cents. Paper, 20 cents. 
Our Children in the Other Life. 40 
cents. Flexible cloth, 10 cents. 


By William H. Holcombe, M. D. 
Our Children in Heaven. $1.00. 
The Other Life. $1.00. 


By Rev. John Hyde. 
Our Eternal Homes. $1.25. 
The Angels. $1.00. 


By Rev. W. A. Presland. 
The Spiritual World. 50 cents. 


By “~ James Reed. 
Testi Concerning 
Other World. cents. 


By Rev. Robert R. Rodgers. 
New Views of Heaven: The Inhabi- 
tants, Phenomena, and Order of the 
World to Come. 40 cents. 


By Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D. 
Life Eternal. 75 cents. 
The Realities if Heaven. 40 cents. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
_ 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS INTERPRET ING THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Jonathan Bayley, A. M., Ph.D. 
From Egypt to Canaan. The Prog- 
ress of Man from the Unregenerate to 

the Regenerate State. $2.00. 

Scripture Paradoxes. Their True Ex- 
planation. 75 cents. 

The Divine Wisdom of the Word of 
God as Seen in the Spiritual Sense of 
the Histories of Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Daniel. $2.00. 

The Divine Word Opened. Heavy 
Paper. Gilt top. $2.00. 

The Same. Memorial Edition. $1.00. 

The Magnificent Scenes in the Book 
of Revelation. $1.00. 


By Rev. William Bruce. 
Co on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Joba. "$27 5: 
Commentary on the Accord- 
Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John. $2.75. 
Sonny First Three Kings of Israel. 
75 


The Story of J and His Breth- 
ren; Its Moral and Spiritual Lessons. 
75 cents. 


By Rev. John Olowes, M. A. 

The Gospel According to Mark. 
Translated from the Original Greek 
and Illustrated by Extracts from the 
Theological Writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. With Notes and Observa- 
tions of the Translator. $1.75. 

The Gospel According to Matthew, 
etc. (as above). $1.75. 


By Rev. John Doughty. 


The Garden of Eden; om the 
Spiritual Interpretation and ean- 
ing of the Story. 30 cents. 


The Parable of Creation; being a 
presentation of the Spiritual Sense of 
the Mosaic Narrative as Contained in 
the First Chapter of Genesis. 50 cents. 


By Rev. William B. Hayden. 
Ten Lectures on the Book of Revela- 
tion. 50 cents. 


Rev. Oha Giles. 
By The Tucson of Stk A Study 


of LUKE vii. 36-50. socents. Paper, 
20 cents. 


The Garden of Eden. 35 cents. 


By Rev. 0. Prescott Hiller. 
Notes on the Psalms, chiefly Ex 
atory of their Spiritual Sense. With a 
New Translation from the Hebrew. 
Vol. I. Psalms I-LXXVII. $2.50. 


By Rev. Willard H. Hinkley. 


The Book of Daniel. Its 
Character and Spiritual Meaning. $1.00. 


By D. H. Howard. 
The Journey of the Israelites in the 
Wilderness, considered as to its Spir- 
itual Meaning. 50 cents. 


By Rev. L. P. Mercer. 
Notes on the of Mark. Sug- 

' gestions of Spiritual Doctrine. Paper, 
15 cents. 


By Rev. Edward Oraig Mitchell. 
The Parables of the New Testament 
Spiritually Unfolded. With an Intro- 
duction on Scripture Parables; their 
Nature, Use, and Interpretation. $1.25. 


By Rev. Samuel Noble. 

The Divine Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments Explained, according to 
Foy its Literal and its Spiritual Senses. 

1.25. 


Payne. 

A Study of the Internal or Spiritual 
Sense of the Fifth Book of Moses, 
called Deuteronomy. 75 cents. 


Psalm of the Good Shepherd. 
Psalm XXIII. Spiritually Explained. 
50 cents. 
Studies of the Five Books of Psalms. 
By REV. MEssrS. JOHN WORCESTER, 
THEODORE F. Wricut, H. CLINTON 
Hay, ALBINUSs F. Frost, and WILLIAM 
H. MAYHEW. Paper, 20 cents. 


By Rev. John Worcester. 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 75 


The Massachusetts 


New=-Church Union, 


16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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Matthew’s Gospel. 75 cents. 
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STANDARD NEW-CHURCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel — ’ With 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester ° . $1.60 
Swedenborg and the New Church. tame Reed. 50 outs 

Paper. . 25 cents 
Lectures on the New Dispensation. Benjemia F, ae . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley... $1.00 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. John 

Paper . . 50 cents 
‘Discrete Degrees in Suecesaive and Simultaneous Order. 

Nathan C. Burnham. [Illustrated by Diagrams. . : 4.00 
Dictionary of Correspondences . 1.25 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Rmanuel 

Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . — 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 

Chauncey Giles. . 60 cents 
Why I am a New-Churchman. Chauncey Giles. 25 conte. 

Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright a ee 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde : $1.25 
The —_— of Correspondences Elucidated. Edward Made- 

ey 1.50 


Swedenborg’s Doctrine of J 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble $1.00 
Outlines of the Religion ant Philosophy - Swedenborg 

Theophilus Parsons . - 75 cents 
The Professor’s Letters. With Portrait of the Author. The- 

ophilus Parsons . $1.00 
The Holy Word in its own ics Abiel Silver ; ‘ 1.00 
“The Swedenborg Concordance. Vols. I. II. III. and IV., Half 

Morocco. Each 5.00 
Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. Ru- 

dolph L. Tafel 2.00 
The Elements of Character. Mary G. Ware 7? . 1.00 . 
Compendium of the Theological of Swedenborg. 

Samuel M. Warren 1.50 


-Correspondences of the Bible. John Wencieter. 2 males Each 1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the _ John Worcester 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries doutuinad in the 
Holy Scriptures. 8 vo. 11 Vols. 7 50 cents. - By ; 
mail. . 70 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I. to XI. Each. + $1.25 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or World of — 


Spirits. 8vo. socents. By mail . . . 68 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition... ‘ $1.25 
24mo. Cloth3ocents. Paper . . . . . 15 cents 


The Earths in our Solar System, which are called Planets, 
and the Earths in the Starry Heavens; their Inhabitants, 
and Spirits and thence. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. 


The Final Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; also 
Continuation concerning the Final Judgment and concern- 
ing the Spiritual World. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 35 cents 


The Intercourse between the ee the = 12 mo. 
Rotch Edition. Paper . 15 cents 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred — Faith, 


and Life. 8 vo. 30 cents. Bymail . 42 cents 

Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 

Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 

and the Body . $1.00 


24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. Paper 1§ cents 
8 vo. 


40 cents. By mail . 56 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition . . $1.25 

24 mo. Cloth, 3ocents. Paper . ro cents 
The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. 40 cents. 

By mail . . « §8 cents. 

12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 $3-75 
Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. . «+  « §8 cents 
The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents, By mail '. g2 cents 

12mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . » $3-75 
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